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T IS a curious and disconcerting fact that theories of ethical relativity have 

been used to justify both totalitarianism and democracy. The logical 

positivists who incline towards relativism in ethics have been accused of 
encouraging moral nihilism and of thus providing a basis for fascism. On 
the other hand, writers like Kelsen, Radbruch and others both in England and 
America have argued that the real justification for democracy lies in the idea 
of toleration, and this implies, in their view, an empirical and relativist outlook 
both in the theory of knowledge and in ethics ; while the authoritarian attitude 
finds its natural support in what is described as an “ absolutist’’ view of 
knowledge and morals. It is this somewhat paradoxical situation that I 
would like to consider in this lecture. 

Historically there seems to be little justification for either claim. The 
defenders of democracy have not, on the whole, been ethical relativists. The 
philosophical radicals in England, for example, were adherents of an empirical 
theory of knowledge and, no doubt, they claimed to base their ethical theory 
on the basis of experience. But they cannot be called ethical relativists, 
since they certainly sought to establish general principles of conduct which 
were to be the basis alike of moral and legal rules. They believed in democracy 
because they believed it to be the form of government most likely to conduce 
to general happiness. Neither Green, nor Hobhouse, nor Mill, who must be 
regarded as the best exponents of liberal thought in England, can by any stretch 
of imagination be considered ethical relativists. On the other hand, it would 
not be difficult to point to philosophers who favoured a “‘ Positivist ’’ view of 
knowledge and morals who were on the side of absolutism in their political 
views. Such, for example, were Auguste Comte and Hobbes. Again, while 
it is true that much in Nazi and Fascist literature employs the language of 
ethical relativism, it is equally true that those who originated logical positivism 
in its modern form and their supporters in England and America are very far 

1A guest-lecture delivered at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 7 May 1950. 
I 
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from being adherents of totalitarianism. It thus becomes clear even on a 
cursory survey that the relations involved must be more complex than appears 
at first sight and that if a fruitful analysis is to be conducted, it is essential to 
define more closely what is to be understood in this context by ethical rela- 
tivism or positivism, on the one hand, and democracy and totalitarianism on 
the other. 

For the purpose of this discussion I should like to distinguish two forms 
of ethical relativism, which may be called sociological and psychological. 
By sociological relativism I mean the theory that moral rules are statements 
which assert that within a given group there is a general tendency for classes 
of acts to arouse reactions of approval or disapproval. Such statements are 
either true or false in the sense that it is either the case or not the case that the 
approval or disapproval will be generally aroused. On the other hand, the 
approval or disapproval themselves cannot, according to some supporters of 
this view, be either true or false, since this distinction is regarded as inapplic- 
able to feelings or emotions. The theory is relativist in the sense that morals 
are tied to the group, so that different groups have different moralities and 
there is no common standard by which they can be judged. The group in 
question according to the Nazi writers is the Volk or racial community. 
According to Marxist writers the group is the dominant class, but each class 
has its own morality and between them there is conflict. The main difficulty 
in defining this type of theory is that it has never been worked out in any detail. 
The moralities of different peoples are alleged to differ, but no one has ever 
set out how precisely they differ, or defined the boundaries of the groups which 
are to be compared. Are we to say, for example, that there is a European or 
Western morality, or is there a Teutonic, an Anglo-Saxon, a French, an Italian 
and a Spanish morality ? Similarly we may ask how many class-moralities 
there are, how exactly do they differ and to what extent do they interpenetrate ? 

It is easy to see that sociological relativism can easily be used to support 
totalitarian policy. For, if morals come from the group and enjoin attachment 
to the group, this can be readily interpreted in a sense which would leave little 
or nothing to individual autonomy. Nevertheless, sociological relativism and 
totalitarianism are not necessarily connected. Thus for example Durkheim, 
who certainly holds a group theory of morality, is anxious to defend the notion 
of individual rights and to find room in his theory for the autonomy of the 
individual. The root of the matter lies in the answer to the question how 
what the group requires is to be ascertained. In Durkheim’s view this cannot 
be done merely by yielding to the pressure of group opinion. It is a matter 
for scientific inquiry into the needs of society. Durkheim in the long run 
believes in the autonomy of reason, and reason is exercised by individuals. 
On the other hand, in the Nazi theories reason is decried. Values are the 
expression of the vital impulses of the race and are above reason. The 
interpreters of the values are the leaders or creative minds of the race and the 
rest have to accept their edicts as binding. The validity which these claim is 
absolute within the group or racial community and not a matter of individual 
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preference. Between this kind of group-morality and totalitarianism there 
is thus a close link. The masses are not asked what they want ; they are told 
what they ought to want by the self-appointed interpreters of group values. 

Of the theories of what I have called psychological relativism it is not 
easy to find a precise formulation. They claim generally that moral judgments 
are emotive, rather than descriptive. Moral judgments express not a character- 
istic of acts but an attitude towards them favourable or unfavourable. ‘‘ This 
action is right’’, means ‘‘ I am favourably disposed towards actions of this 
type; I give myself and others leave to do it should similar circumstances 
arise’’. These theories start with the individual and not with the. group, 
since clearly only individuals can have emotions, or likes and dislikes. Lord 
Russell, who is one of the strongest supporters of this theory, is very far from 
holding that the individual must always conform ; ‘‘ If a man seriously desires 
to live the best life open to him, he must learn to be critical of the tribal 
customs and tribal beliefs that are generally accepted among his neighbours.’’ 1 
On what basis he is to criticize is, however, not clear. Strictly it would seem 
any desire, if felt with sufficient strength, will generate its own morality. 
Lord Russell believes that an impersonal or universal morality is possible 
because human desires are in fact more general and less selfish than many 
moralists imagine. It is the business of ‘‘ wise institutions ’’ he argues, to 
encourage such a universal morality, to create conditions in which self-interest 
and the interests of society can be harmonized.* ‘‘ Wise’’ presumably means 
such as Russell would approve. But to persuade others of what is wise it is 
necessary to appeal to their effiotions and not to their reason—a curiously 
monopolistic sense of the word “‘ wise”’. 

The example of Lord Russell shows that there is no necessary link between 
ethical relativism or subjectivism and totalitarianism. On the face of it, 
moral subjectivism is more naturally linked with individualism or even 
anarchism. Lord Russell himself likes freedom, creativeness, universal love 
and sympathy, while, certainly, hosts of Nazi and fascist writers would dismiss 
all these as the fear-ridden impulses of weaklings and degenerates. Whether 
freedom or coercion is to be the basis of the political organization would 
depend on the presence or absence of the corresponding desires in those who 
decide policy and on the extent of their capacity to imbue others with similar 
desires or emotions. In gleichgeschaltete communities common desires would 
be inculcated and morality would be the same for all. On the other hand, 
in differentiated and diversified communities there would be more scope for 
individual peculiarity and moral originality or eccentricity. But there is 
nothing in the theory of moral relativism which could be logically used to 
justify either type of society. Strictly speaking the term “ justify ’’, if used 
in an ethical sense, would have no meaning. The term could have only 
** ideological ’’ value as pretending to give a rational ground for what in fact 
is no more than individual desire or preference. 


! Authority and the Individual, p. 109. 
2 Religion and Science, p. 241. 
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Is there then no connection at all between moral relativism and totali- 
tarianism ? I think there is, but the connection is psychological and socio- 
logical rather than logical. This raises the general problem of the influence 
exercised by philosophical theories on political and social development. 
There are some who attribute a great deal of power to the thought of philoso- 
phers, while others regard theories as the passive product of circumstances, 
and as reflecting rather than shaping the course of events. This is the sort 
of question upon which a great deal has been written and it would not be 
profitable to pursue it further in general terms. I assume that the relation is 
one of reciprocal interaction, that philosophers tend to make explicit and to 
give form to tendencies which seek embodiment, but in doing so they give 
these tendencies greater strength than they might otherwise possess.1 In 
the case before us, it would be absurd to blame philosophers for generating 
moral nihilism, but it remains that in giving it theoretical form they encourage 
its growth. Lord Russell has formulated a general principle which is of interest 
in this connection. 


A philosophy [he says], developed in a politically advanced country, which is, 
in its birthplace, little more than a clarification and systematization of prevalent 
opinion, may become elsewhere a source of revolutionary ardour and, ultimately, of 
actual revolution.. It is mainly through theories that the maxims regulating the 
policy of advanced countries become known to less advanced countries. In the 
advanced countries, practice inspires theory ; in the others theory inspires practice.* 


It is, I think, probable that the theories of moral relativism will be used as 
a basis for moral nihilism not only in the countries in which they have been 
formulated, but also and with even more devastating effect when transplanted 
in other countries whether advanced or not. 

The real danger of these theories is that they remove the problem of 
values from the sphere of reason. In their mildest form they reflect a failure 
of nerve, a method of running away from the difficult task of tackling the 
problem of fairness and equity in human relations. At worst they provide 
those who resort to coercion and violence with an ideology which gives them a 
moral sanction, while at the same time undermining the moral foundations of 
those who favour justice and freedom. Philosophers can hardly be blamed 
for the abuse of their theories, but they are not entirely free from responsibility, 
especially if, as I think is the case, these theories are not really consistent with 
what is best in the positivist spirit. What is important in positivism is a 
sceptical attitude towards metaphysical assumptions and the insistence that 
all inductions must rest on observation of facts. Neither of these requirements 
is satisfied, so far as I can see, by the ethical theory of the logical positivists. 
It assumes without investigation that only those categories are of scientific 
importance which are employed in ordering sensory experience and it makes 
no attempt to examine systematically the data provided by the comparative 

1 To this audience it is not necessary to stress the power of an ideal, held with passion. “ If 


you believe it, it is no dream,” you were told. You did believe it, and it is no dream. 
2A History of Western Philosophy, p. 624. 
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study of morals. That only statements relating to what are called “‘ facts ’’ 
permit of the distinction between true and false is mere dogma. On the 
factual side, we are continually told that the variability of moral codes is so 
extensive as to preclude any hope of our ever reaching any generally seemed 
body of moral principles. 


If we all agreed [says Lord Russell], we might hold that we know values by 
intuition. We cannot prove, to a colour-blind man, that grass is green and not red. 
But there are various ways of proving to him that he lacks a power of discrimina- 
tion which most men possess, whereas in the case of values there are no such ways, 
and disagreements are much more frequent than in the case of colours. . . . ‘Hence 
the conclusion is forced on us that the difference is one of tastes, not one as to any 
objective truth.! 


One would expect that such a statement would be substantiated by an 
inquiry into the extent and nature of the divergencies in moral outlook and 
into the possible reasons for such divergence. It is always possible, for 
example, that differences arise to a considerable extent from ignorance of facts 
and from confusion between questions of fact and questions of values, and 
that when these confusions have been cleared up, the differences in value 
judgments proper might conceivably turn out to be no greater than those 
which are found in other spheres of knowledge.? These are matters: which 
require prolonged investigations and the positivists of all people have no right 
to assume that they know enough about them to justify the very sweeping 
conclusions they claim to have established in the analysis of ethical judgments. 

The use made of ethical relativity by the totalitarians differs from case 
to case. The fascists, as represented by Mussolini, at any rate, cannot really 
be said to hold a particular theory of morals, unless the rejection of all theories 
can be designated a theory. They consider all moral and political theories as 
ideologies which everyone is free to create for himself and to impose them on 
others, if he can. In practice, of course, this does not mean “ everyone ’’, 
but only the leader, and there is nothing to check or control his ever-changing 
intuitions. The Nazi writers too appeal to intuition, but in their case, this is 
linked with the theory of the race as the ultimate source of all values and the 
leader as its exponent or interpreter. The Nazi view is more clearly a form 
of group-relativism than the fascist ; but in both cases reason is dethroned, 
the interests of the nation or race are put above all moral laws. Ultim- 
ately therefore there is no criterion other than the arbitrary intuitions of 
the leader. 

Marxist morality is more complex. There are, it would seem, two 
moralities—a universal morality which will become operative when class 
antagonisms have disappeared and an “‘ interim ’’ morality which is function- 
ally related to the class struggle. During this period each class has its own 


1 Religion and Science, p. 238. 
* Especially if allowance is made for differences due to differences in ‘the general level of 
knowledge. 
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morality based on its own needs, and what is called general morality is in fact 
the morality of the dominant class, disguised by an ideology which serves to 
impose it on the other classes. In a period of revolution the morality is that 
necessitated by war, and this “‘ justifies’? any measures required by revolu- 
tionary tactics and strategy and recognizes no limits above those needed to 
maintain the morale of the working classes. The condemnation of violence 
is ‘‘ counter-revolutionary’’ and is merely the ideology of the exploiting 
classes. There is a certain inconsistency in the Marxist attitude to bourgeois 
morality. Strictly speaking, this cannot be ‘‘condemned’’ in the period 
of the class struggle, except in an “ ideological’’ sense, since during this 
period there are no common moral standards. In fact, however, Marxists 
have it both ways. They appeal to the ethics of the interim morality in 
defending the actions of the revolutionaries and to the ethics of the morality 
of the future in judging the actions of their opponents. This use of a dual 
morality is, of course, not peculiar to Marxists. But here the fissure between 
the two codes is so deep as to endanger the whole substance of morality. 

It will be seen that relativist ethics can be put to very different uses. 
This is to be expected. For if moral judgments express nothing but individual 
or group desires or preferences, the content of morals will vary with the inter- 
pretation of these desires or preferences. From the theoretical point of view 
we should expect some account of the method by which these needs or desires 
can be ascertained and how these are related to the working moral codes. 
But beyond vague generalities this is not forthcoming. There is no real 
attempt to discover in what ways the moral codes of the different groups 
differ from one another, or how far they are reconcilable. The function of 
reason is restricted to the investigation of the means used in the attainment 
of ends. The ends themselves are not open to rational scrutiny and where 
there is a conflict of ends wisdom stands helpless. In the Marxist view it is 
recognized that ends and means are dialectically related, from which it should 
follow that reason is capable of dealing not only with means but also with ends. 
But this promising deduction is of little importance. All reasoning in moral 
and social matters is classbound and until the age of proletarian knowledge is 
reached is subject to no tests other than those imposed by revolutionary tactics 
and strategy. The possibility of a rational harmonization of conflicting 
interests is ruled out so long as the class struggle continues. If my analysis 
is right, it follows that the different forms of totalitarianism have this in 
common: they all involve the subordination of ethics to politics and the 
removal of morals from the sphere of reason. Theories of ethical relativity 
are therefore congenial to them, even though the logical connection is slender. 
In Marxist terminology, ethical relativity provides totalitarianism with just 
the ideology which it needs. 

Ethical relativity has been used as a basis not only for totalitarianism but 
also for democracy. Democracy, it is argued, implies that there is no such 
thing as absolute knowledge, that no one has a monopoly of truth ; from 
which it is deduced that. everyone is entitled to be heard and that coercion 
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should only be employed when it has been accepted as necessary by at least 
the majority of those concerned. It may be doubted whether this is logically 
consistent, since it implies that there is at least one ethical principle which may 
be taken to be assured, the principle namely that where there is disagreement 
force ought not to be employed and that the majority is entitled to impose its 
will on the rest. If moral judgments are subjective and express nothing but 
individual or group preferences, I do not see how anyone can be refuted who 
prefers to coerce those who differ from him. No doubt ethical relativism is 
compatible with democracy, but it is equally compatible with anarchism or 
absolutism, according to the emotional make-up of the individuals or groups 
concerned and their power of persuading or coercing others. From the 
psychological point of view also it may be questioned whether the best prepara- 
tion for respecting the opinions or wishes of others is to doubt your own. 
Toleration and self-doubt by no means always go together; and not infre- 
quently the fanatical persecutor is a person who hunts his own doubt in the 
doubt of others. 

If democracy is to be justified, we need a surer foundation than ethical 
relativity. This indeed is a truism, since if moral judgments are emotive or 
express the demands of groups, the term justify has no meaning other than 
“‘ persuade or coerce’’. In rejecting ethical relativism we are thus insisting 
that there is such a thing as a rational justification of democratic policy. This 
is not to claim infallibility. Moral reasoning, like reasoning in other spheres, 
is probable reasoning and open to correction in the light of wider experience 
or deepened insight. But it is nevertheless incumbent on us to form the best 
judgment that we can of what is good and then act on it. Our first problem 
is to define what we are to mean by democracy in this context. This is a 
question on which a good deal of time can be wasted. If we take it that as 
popularly used the word democracy means “‘ a government of the whole people 
by the majority, generally through representatives, elected nowadays by a 
secret ballot of the adult population ’’? our problem is on what grounds such a 
form of government is held to be better than others. I will not attempt to 
survey the various answers that have been given to this question. I think 
the most promising line of approach is to say that democracy in this formal 
sense is considered good because on the whole it is the best device for securing 
certain elements of social justice. If the device is so used that it does not 
attain this purpose, then a democracy may be bad. Some people would say 
that in that case it is not a democracy, but this is a matter of words. What 
is important is to consider what are the elements of social justice which con- 
stitute the ultimate ground of appeal. It seems to me they are two: first, 
equality, and second, freedom with its correlative, individual responsibility. 
Equality in this context means two things ; first, equality of consideration and, 
secondly, the exclusion of arbitrariness. The first requires that everyone is 
entitled to be considered, to have his claim heard; the second means that 


1 Cf. Kelsen, Allgemeine Rechislehre, p. 370. 
2 Cf. E. F. Carritt, Ethical and Political Thinking, p. 150. 
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differences in treatment require as their justification some relevant difference 
in the ground on which the claim is put forward. The justification for this 
principle is, I think, rooted in the nature of rational procedure. To proceed 
rationally involves at least two requirements ; first, to treat like cases in 
like manner and to insist on justification for differential treatment ; second, 
not to impose principles from without, but rather to seek to elicit them 
from experience by a process of mutual correction and systematization. To 
suppress an experience unheard is to eliminate what may be a valuable 
contribution to the common stock. Hence freedom of discussion and freedom 
of election. Inherent in government by discussion is decision by majority. 
The difficulty, of course, is to operate this device in a manner which will 
satisfy the above requirements. Free elections may fail to give expression 
to divergent views, and majority decisions may ignore or override rather 
than integrate opposed opinions. The theme is well worn and need not be 
further pursued here, but it is clear that in practice formal democracy may 
lack the moral authority which our principles demand. Equality and freedom 
are closely connected. The function of free institutions is to encourage variety 
and spontaneity and to minimize the abuses arising out of inequalities in 
power. Compulsion may be required for both purposes, firstly to secure the 
resources necessary for a full life and secondly to prevent interference by the 
strong with the weak. It is sometimes thought that the notion of liberty 
does not involve any particular conception of the content of the good, that, 
on the contrary, it is based on the contention that everyone knows best what 
his own good is and that the important thing is that the individual should be 
free to pursue whatever ends he chooses, provided he does not interfere with 
the like freedom of other persons to pursue their own ends in their own way. 
But this is unworkable. To give freedom any concrete meaning it is necessary 
to define a body of rights and to devise means of balancing them when they 
conflict. Now rights are claims to the conditions of a good life and must vary 
with our conception of the good and our command of the conditions necessary 
to attain it. In particular the rightful use of coercion must turn upon the 
nature of the ends aimed at, that is on the question how far they can be attained 
by force without distortion and moral pauperization. In short the idea of 
liberty cannot be profitably discussed without considering its relation to the 
intrinsic values of individual personality and without an analysis of the 
relations between the individual and society. It is certainly not enough to 
say that anyone is free to do what he likes provided he does not interfere with 
the like freedom of others. Every claim may have to be considered not only 
in relation to the like claims of others, but to the entire system of liberties. 
This, in turn, cannot be done without some conception of a common good, 
that is a form or way of life in the light of which the various values are graded 
and arranged in an order of priority and importance. There are, no doubt, 
principles of justice which can be formulated without reference to the content 
of the good. Such are, for example, the principles designed to secure equality 
1 F. Knight, Freedom and Reform, p. 52. 
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of consideration and the exclusion of arbitrariness. But it is easy to see that 
they cannot be applied mechanically. For what is arbitrary or not cannot be 
decided without some criterion of relevance, and this involves consideration of 
the particular values involved, such as the satisfaction of needs in some order 
of importance or the stimulus of effort, or the fulfilment of human potentialities. 
Similarly the problem of the relation between freedom and coercion cannot be 
resolved without taking into consideration the nature of the ends to be secured 
and the effects likely to be produced on the character of those affected. In 
this connection, as in others, the good and the just cannot be fruitfully con- 
sidered in isolation from each other. 

In the last resort, then, the best defence of democracy is that on the 
whole it is a form of government most likely to secure equality and freedom. 
Freedom, it should be added, is closely connected with responsibility, that is 
the knowledge of values and the power of acting in accordance with that 
knowledge. Democracy, if it is to attain these objects, must be representative 
and responsible government ; that is, based on the alert and active consent of 
the governed and a widely diffused and informed sense of values and a strong 
feeling of accountability on the part of those to whom power is entrusted and 
on whom it is exercised. If these requirements are not satisfied, formal 
democracy, in the sense of majority rule, will lack the moral basis which alone 
can give it authority. 

To base democracy on ethical relativity is then to say that equality 
and freedom are not principles which can be rationally defended but generalized 
desires or attitudes which happen to be felt by defenders of democracy but 
not by others. Now impulses and feelings are undoubtedly important elements 
in the moral life, since without them moral judgments would be powerless to 
affect action. The question is whether there are such things as rational 
impulses, that is impulses which stand the test of critical scrutiny. I find it 
difficult to believe that the striving for justice, for example, has no basis in 
reason or cannot be subjected to rational tests. The view that moral judgments 
are illusory is usually defended on two grounds. Firstly, it is argued moral 
judgments confuse assertions of a certain kind of fact—the fact namely that 
certain individuals tend to experience emotions or desires in relation to certain 
classes of acts—with assertions of anon-factual kind, e.g. that certain classes 
of acts have value or disvalue, ought or ought not to be done. These latter, 
it is then argued, are not susceptible of empirical verification and the distinction 
between true and false does not properly apply to them. This is further 
strengthened by a second consideration which emphasizes the great variability 
of moral judgments and the difficulty of reaching agreement about them. 
Neither of these grounds seems to me to he valid. It is mere dogma to assume 
that no intuitiors are important save those which have a sensory origin or that 
experience is limited to what is called “‘ fact ’’. As to the variability of moral 
judgment, it is admitted by some relativists, such as Westermarck, that in 
many instances psychological and sociological reasons can be given which 
account for the variations and that these are compatible with the claim that 
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universally valid moral judgments are discoverable. I suggest that the 
problem of the causes of the variations in moral insight and in particular of 
the part played by ignorance or distortion of the relevant facts and the con- 
fusions of factual assertions with moral assertions proper deserves and requires 
much fuller investigation than it has received. If we consider, for example, 
the variations in attitude towards the equality of the sexes or of races it will 
soon become apparent that the distortions of the relevant facts are as difficult 
to remove as the divergence in moral outlook. In neither respect have we the 
right to abandon the task of rational inquiry. Similarly, the drive to punish 
crime has deep psychological roots and has expressed itself in many different 
forms, but this does not mean that one treatment of criminals is as good as 
another or that the problem is one of arbitrary choice or preference. From 
the fact that people differ either about facts or values and that it is difficult 
to get them to agree about either, we are not entitled to conclude that true 
judgments are unattainable without exploring the nature of the differences 
and the psychological and sociological factors which stand in the way of their 
removal. 

The problem thus suggested is of especial importance to-day. We are 
told by politicians and theologians alike that behind political conflicts there 
lie fundamental differences in moral outlook. The “ realists’’, on the other 
hand, tell us that morality has nothing to do with the matter, that the struggle 
is for power and not for moralends. Yet the rival powers all speak in the name 
of morals and it is this more than anything else that is responsible for the 
widespread moral scepticism of our age. Nevertheless the fact that moral 
principles can be distorted ideologically and used to justify rival causes does 
not prove that there are no moral principles. Ideological distortions are 
well nigh as common and as difficult to dispel in the realm of fact as in the 
realm of values. It is interesting in this connection to consider the differences 
in outlook that exist within the rival groups and not only those between them. 
The erstwhile communists who have recently discovered that their god has 
failed them were firm adherents of equality and freedom. They were willing 
for a time to sacrifice the one in favour of the other, in the hope that ultimately 
both would be secured. They have now learnt that what once seemed to 
them the only way to bring about economic and social equality as distinct 
from political equality has entailed such terrible disasters that the attempted 
cure has been worse than the disease and have consequently returned to the 
democratic fold. Their conversion does not turn upon a change of moral 
principle but is the result of what experience has taught them of the con- 
sequences inevitably resulting from dictatorial methods. I suspect that in 
many other cases, too, political differences do not rest on differences regarding 
fundamental moral principles, but in so far as they have a moral basis at all, 
on differences in moral sensitiveness, imagination and sympathy. What may 
be called the liberal mind is characterized by an abhorrence of fanaticism, a 
greater readiness to count the cost in terms of human happiness and human 

1 Cf. Ethical Relativity, p. 196. . 
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lives, a profounder awareness of the corroding and demoralizing effects of 
violence on those who employ it, quite apart from its direct effect on those ‘4 
who suffer from it. The problem is, so to say, one for the psychology rather i 
than the logic of morals. It is not for want of admirable doctrine, as Shelley 
has warned us, that men hate and despise and censure and deceive and sub- 
jugate one another. The difficulty is to give the ‘‘ admirable doctrine ”’ 
sufficient emotional warmth to pervadeaction. This however is not to say that 
the fundamental principles of morals are established beyond doubt. Even if, 
as may be the case, there is wide agreement about the ultimate ends of conduct, 
there are certainly different conceptions of the general form or way of life in 
accordance with which the ends are graded or balanced. Further, we often 
lack the secondary principles or axiomata media for making the transition from 
the ultimate ends to the detail of life. In the absence of these mediating links, 
. it is easy for lofty principles to remain on a safe level of abstraction or to be 
) used in justification of contradictory policies. The moral perplexity is 
increased by confusions between questions of fact and questions of values 
and by the difficulty of foreseeing the consequences of human interactions, 
especially in large scale societies. From this point of view ethical thought 
stands to gain from the development of the social sciences. The deeper our 
knowledge of human needs and potentialities and of the laws of social inter- 








; action the greater is the chance of increased insight into the nature of ideals. 
: Theories of ethical relativity have proved utterly sterile in dealing with the 
: problems of our age. The positive spirit is another matter. To it we owe the 
l impetus to seek a basis for morality in human experience and to regard ideals, 
5 not as patterns laid up in heaven, but as rooted in fundamental needs and 
- attainable by rational effort. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


HE social-psychological aspects of community study may for our 
purposes here be said to include, on their more static side, such 


phenomena as culture, attitudes, and habit patterns ; personality and 
social types ; family, group, and personal status ; community consciousness ; 
and, on their dynamic side, such phenomena as interaction, both interpersonal 
and intergroup.!' The main points to be elaborated in the present paper with 
regard to these social-psychological aspects of community study may be 
summarized briefly as follows: for the most part research sociologists have 
tended to give relatively little emphasis to social-psychological aspects of 
community study; where these aspects have been studied they have often 
been incidental to other aspects or the emphasis has tended to be on the 
static rather than on the dynamic phases ; as a result most dynamic social- 
psychological study of communities has been by non-sociologists, especially 
by action people ; sociologists can contribute greatly by working out indexes 
of community interaction comparable in validity and reliability to the indexes 


1 Warner E. Gettys, “‘ The Field and Problems of Community Study ”, in Fields and Methods 
of Sociology, edited by L. L. Bernard (Farrar & Rinehart, 1934, p. 80). ‘‘ More subjective but 
no less important are the socio-psychological aspects of community study. In so far as the 
community serves as a dynamic stimulus ; to the extent that it evolves its own distinctive culture, 
attitudes, and habit patterns, and personality and social types; to the degree that it plays a 
role in determining family, group, and personal status; in so far as it is in a unique sense a 
centre of competing and conflicting forces ; and to the extent it develops its peculiar community 
consciousness, it is an object of sociological investigation and interpretation in its own right. 
Next to the family and the neighbourhood the local community functions very definitely in the 
socialization of behaviour. The social self, social projection, and conformity are prominent in 
the community thinking of persons. .. . Community study may legitimately claim as its field 
those areas where rural and urban cultures and attitudes meet and interact together with the 
hybrid cultures resulting therefrom. Inter-community and intra-community group and personal 
inter-relationships, where in any way derived from or dependent on the community as a habitat, 
also furnish material for study. At this point the fields of social psychology and community 
study are in juxtaposition and mutually assist each other.” 

12 
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now being worked out for interaction in face-to-face groups and by evaluating 
community action programmes as forms of sociological behaviour. 


II. THe Work oF SOCIOLOGISTS 


In 1932 a group of eight specialists—in community, urban sociology,? 
rural sociology,* and human ecology “—summarized, interpreted, and evaluated 
the fields and methods of community study, chiefly in the United States, up 
to that time. In the general field, Gettys—and Steiner, too—commented 
upon the early, utopistic, reformative, and idealistic approaches ; the closely 
allied philosophical or speculative approach; the social survey approach ; 
the social settlement approach ; and the scientific approach, associated with 
the work of Warren H. Wilson, C. J. Galpin, and R. E. Park. The influence 
of the culture concept was commented upon (p. 72). Community structure 
and function were conceived largely in ecological terms (pp. 75, 78). Brief 
mention was made of community action and community organization 
(pp. 81-2). In the 110 pages devoted to the eight papers on community 
study, roughly nine, or about 8 per cent, were devoted to social-psychological 
aspects ; ® and there was a tendency for the emphasis to be on the relatively 
static phases like attitudes, institutions, culture, rather than to the more 
dynamic ones like interaction.*® 


1 Warner E. Gettys, loc. cit, pp. 67-82; J. F. Steiner, ‘‘ The Sources and Methods of Com- 
munity Study ”’, ibid., pp. 303-12. 

2 Maurice R. Davie, ‘‘ The Field and Problems of Urban Sociology ’’, ibid., pp. 98-109 ; 
Niles Carpenter, T. Earl Sullenger, and James A. Quinn, ‘“‘ The Sources and Methods of Urban 
Sociology ”’, ibid., pp. 328-45 

*Charles R. Hoffer, a Rhe Field and Problems of Rural Sociology ” , ibid., pp. 83-97; 
Charles E. Lively, ‘‘ The Sources and Methods of Rural Sociology ”’, ibid., pp. 313-27. 

*R. D. McKenzie, ‘‘ The Field and Problems of Demography, Human Geography, and 
Human Ecology ”, ibid., pp. 52-66; C. A. Dawson, ‘“ The Sources and Methods of Human 
Ecology ”’, ibid., pp. 286-302. 

5 Of the 15 pages in Gettys’ paper, one was devoted to the social-psychological aspects, not 
all of which was pointed directly at this problem, some being a plea for relatively more study 
of normal human relationships to counteract the disproportionate emphasis on the pathological. 
Steiner devoted 2 of his 9 pages to social-psychological aspects. About half a page to “ the 
community case history which endeavours to describe the community in action” (p. 306), a 
page to Middletown, which was then unique for its emphasis on ‘‘ the moving panorama of human 
life and its skilful analysis of changing human behaviour as it appears in the multiform activities 
of an urban community " (p. 311), and half a page to R. E. Park’s crucial paper of 1915 on ‘‘ The 
City : Suggestions for the Investigation of Human Behaviour in the City Environment ”’, in 
which it was pointed out that community studies ‘“‘ are . . . designed to furnish data that will 
throw light on the processes of interaction ” (p. 308). Hoffer spent 2 of his 14 pages on social- 
psychological aspects of rural community study, dealing mainly with rural attitudes (pp. 95-6), 
the social aspects of personality (p. 96), art and recreation as related to Laer oy (pp. 96-7), 
town-country contacts (p. 87), and the influence of group contacts on personality (p. 89). One 
and a half of Lively’s 14 pages were devoted to methods of studying social-peychological — 
of rural life—social participation, social movements, attitudes, and opinions (pp. 323-5). vie 
needed only one page of his 11 to cover the social-psychological aspects of urban sociology at 
that date fon: 105-6) ; and Carpenter, Sullenger, and Quinn had to devote only about half a 
page out of their 17 to sources and methods for studying them (pp. 340, 342). McKenzie could 
cover the social-aspects of human ecology in less than a third of a page (pp. 58-9) ; and Dawson 
found half a page, out of 16, sufficient to cover the sources and methods of social-psychological 
phenomena in human ecology (pp. 298-9). 

* Five pages, roughly, were devoted to the more static phases; 4 to the more dynamic. 
If Steiner’s contribution is omitted, the disparity becomes greater—5 to 2. Comparable data 
for other areas: ecology and demography, 31} pages ; —- surveys, social reform,social 
action, social work, welfare, 20} pages; structure and ction, 10} pages. . 











14 COMMUNITY STUDY 


In 1947, August B. Hollingshead brought the trends in community study 
down to date by his analysis of the field during the preceding fifteen years.1 
He limited his discussion to three categories of community study: the 
ecological, the structural, and the typological, omitting special reference to 
the social-psychological as a separate category, although the social-psycho- 
logical was, of course, implicit in the three he distinguished. The great 
popularity of the ecological approach which had characterized the preceding 
years, especially in the twenties, was, he tells us, on the wane in this period, 
in spite of some excellent work.2 The main dilemma of ecology, he said, 
dealt with the role of three cultural factors in ecological phenomena: ‘‘ What 
aspects of the human community,” he asked, “‘ as conceived by the ecologists, 
were attributable to non-cultural and what ones to cultural factors? ’’* (As 
both Swanson and Hawley pointed out in their reply to this question, the 
difficulty in answering it lies in the current degradation of the whole concept 
of culture,* a point which we shall elaborate below.) 

The second of Hollingshead’s categories, the structural or stratificational, 
had become the prevailing fashion, he tells us, in the period he was surveying. 
It was represented by the work of social anthropologists such as Lynd, Warner, 
and their associates, and by sociologists such as Chapin, Sewell, Lundberg, 
Schuler, Useem, Kaufman, and Mills. The third or typological approach, 
illustrated by the work of Wirth, Zimmerman, Taylor, Loomis, Heberle, and 
Angell among sociologists and Redfield among the anthropologists, attempted 
to distinguish clear-cut ideal-typical community types—city-rural, town-farm, 
gemeinschaft-gesellschaft, real-nominalist, folk-urban, stable-instable. Hollings- 
head ended his summary and analysis with a plea for a coherent body of theory 
about the community rather than for merely more accumulations of descriptive 
and empirical facts about communities. 

Hollingshead’s excellent paper was discussed by Quinn, Kaufman, Swan- 
son, Firey, and Hawley, all of whom made cogent and penetrating critical 
comments, some of which bear directly on the topic of the present paper, 
Quinn, for example, made the point that among the most important functions 
of the ecologist was that of studying the human phenomena resulting from 
interactions among men (p. 147) ; Kaufman presented a cogent discussion of 
the current confusion regarding the whole concept of class (pp. 148-9) ; Swan- 
son emphasized the essentially static presuppositions underlying the structural 


1“Community Research: Development and Present Condition”, Amer. Sociol. Rev. 
13: 2 30-52 (April, 1948). 

*? By Davie, Hiller, Hatt, Quinn, Hawley, Gettys, Firey, and Hollingshead. 

* Loc. cit., p. 141. In 1932, McKenzie had made a great point of the cultural element in 
human as distinguished from animal and plant ecologies. ‘‘ The basic difference between human 
ecology and the ecologies of the lower organisms lies in the fact that man is capable of a higher 
level of behaviour in his adaptation process. Asacultural animal man creates, within limitations, 
his own habitat. Symbiotic relations in human society represent adjustments to a cultural as 
well as to a bio-geographic setting ”’ (loc. cit., p. 59). Elaborating this well-taken point I should 
like to suggest that a custom is as real a structural phenomenon as a hill or a valley. The direction 
of movement and “ adjustment ” have to come to terms with mores and sentiments as truly 
as with rivers and lakes. Not only railroads, canals, and highways represent cultural conditioners 
of ecological phenomena ; collective attitudes, laws, and traditions do too. 

*Loc. cit., pp. 151, 156. 
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approach (p. 151) ; and he also pointed out the cultural channelling of com- 
petition (p. 153) ; and Hawley, like Swanson, as we intimated above, pointed 
out the fallacy of over-extending the culture concept (p. 156). 

My own comments on the trends delineated by Hollingshead for the 
period 1932-47 will be brief, complementary, or supplementary, rather than 
critical. The reaction against the strictly ecological approach which had led 
ecology into the ten-year impasse commented on by Hollingshead seems to 
have come to an end with the renewed recognition that human interpersonal 
interactions are as basic in this area as in any other. The last two or three 
years have, indeed, seen a strong upsurge in ecological works, and Charles 
L. Barnard, President of the Rockefeller Foundation, is reported in the Press 
as looking to human ecology for ‘‘ the key to the attainment of dignified and 
rational existence for all men’’.? 

With respect to Hollingshead’s second category we may point out that 
the assumption that techniques and concepts suitable for the study of preliterate 
communities are also suitable for study of large industrialized communities— 
the anthropological approach—has been vigorously challenged in the last two 
or three years.* More specifically, the whole concept of class as used by the 
anthropologists in studying American communities has come in for the most 
thoroughgoing criticism.‘ It is difficult to explain the persistence of Warner’s 
concepts in the face of the cogent criticisms that they have evoked. Ifa 
science were a rational structure, they would long since have undergone 
drastic modification. Apparently, however, even sciences do not grow accord- 
ing to rational principles but rather according to a kind of differential selection 
which fulfils some need on the part of the scientists themselves. Michael 
Polanyi, illustrating this point, tells us of two scientific papers, one by Professor 


1 Eshref Shevky and Marilyn Williams, Social Areas of Los Angeles (University of California 
Press, 1949) ; Don J. Bogue, The Structure of the Metropolitan Community : A Study of Dominance 
and Subdominance (University of Michigan Press, 1949): and the inventive work of Calvin 
Schmid and his associates in devising ecological indexes may be mentioned as illustrative, as 
well as the ecological studies of Mexican cities by Norman Hayner and of Guatemala City by 
Theodore Caplow. Significant also is the formal systematization represented by Amos Haley's s 
Human Ecology (Ronald Press, 1950) and J. A. Quinn’s Human Ecology (Prentice-Hall, 1950). 

2“ Studies in this field . . . are breaking down the divisions between natural science, 
medical science, social science, and humanism. New ties of communication between these . 
are making for a vital understanding of human behaviour and perhaps even mastery of the world 
of knowledge as a whole. The (Rockefeller) foundation has hopes . . . that synthesis through 
ecological research may bring advancement in human welfare and find ‘ the key to the attain- 
ment of dignified and Teteant existence for all men’” (New York Times, 4 May, 1950, p. 30). 

* Herbert Blumer, ‘‘ Sociological Theory in Industrial Relations”, Amer. Sociol. Rev., 
12: 271-8 (June, 1947); Edgar T. Thompson, Discussion of ar Me by Leonard Bloom, ibid., 
13: 179 (April, 1948) ; Robert Bierstedt, ‘‘ The Anthropological Method in Sociology ’’, Amer. 
Jour. Sociol., 54: 22-30 (July, 1949); Jessie Bernard, “ Sociological Mirror for Cultural 
Anthropologists ”’, American Anthropologist, 51 : 671-7 (Oct. —Dec., 1949); G. E. Swanson, 
loc. cit., 151. 

Pais sould by C. Wright Mills, Amer. Sociol. Rev., 7 : 263-71 (April, 1942); Kingsley 
Davis, Amer. Jour. Sociol., 48. — Jan., 1943); Helen M. Wolfe, Science, 110 : 456 (28 Oct. 
1949); Oliver C. Cox, ‘“ Race and A Distinction” Amer. Jour. Sociol., 50: 360-8 
(March, 1945) ; Maxwell R. Brooks, ‘ datasien Class and Caste: An Appraisal ’’, Social Forces, 
25: 207-11 (Dec., 1946); Paul K. Hatt, ‘‘ Stratification in the Mass Society’, Amer. Sociol. 
Rev., 15 : 216-22 (April, 1950); Harold F. Kaufman, loc. cit., pp. 148-9; and especially 
Harold M. Pfautz and Otis Dudley Duncan, ‘‘ A Critical Evaluation of Warner’ s Work in Com- 
munity Stratification ’’, Amer. Sociol. Rev., 15: 205-15 (April, 1950). 
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P. M. S. Blackett and one by Lord Rayleigh, published in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society in May and June, respectively, of 1947. Both were original, 
brilliant, stimulating. Lord Rayleigh’s fell on deaf ears, the other was picked 
up and developed by others. Why? ‘‘ Whether any particular discovery,”’ 
concluded Polanyi, “‘ is, recognized and developed further, or is discouraged 
and perhaps even smothered at birth, will depend on the kind of belief or 
disbelief which it evokes among scientific opinion.’’! Does this help explain 
why Warner’s conceptualization of class met with so much response ? Did it 
satisfy something in the sociological public ?—in the researcher? Did he 
enjoy his own class security as he described those ‘‘ lower’’ than himself ? 
Did he enjoy a vicarious if snobbish identification with those ‘‘ higher ’’ than 
himself—or perhaps a kind of malicious pleasure in revenging himself on them by 
describing their mores dispassionately and non-sacredly ? Or was it because, 
as some have alleged, it was an academically respectable way to demolish the 
Marxian concept of class based on power relationships rather than on status ? 

I should like to add my support to the growing reaction, expressed by 
Hawley, Swanson, and others, against our disproportionate preoccupation 
with culture in the last decade or two. It has amounted to little less than 
a ‘cult of culture’’. The concept itself has become practically useless, for 

“we appear determined to extend its meaning to everything touched by man, 
with the result that the concept has become so all-inclusive as to have lost 
most of its discriminative utility ’’.? 

Leslie White has traced the meaning assigned to the term from Tylor’s 
classic definition which included physical technological objects as well as non- 
material technologies and custom, tradition, mores, ethos ; down to current 
definitions which reduce it to a kind of disembodied “‘ pattern ’’ or ‘‘ con- 
figuration ’’ or ‘‘ gestalt ’’ with technological aspects practically ignored. In 
another article I have tried to give at least a partial explanation for this cult 
of the culture concept and will not repeat myself here. I believe, however, 
that it is time to examine our abject worship of this concept and to try to 
restore some balance on the more strictly sociological or interactional side.5 

Hollingshead’s third category, the typological approach, recognized the 


1 Michael Polanyi, ‘‘ The Nature of Scientific Convictions’, Nineteenth Century and After, 
146 : 36 (July, 1949). 

2 Amos H. Hawley, * ‘ Discussion of Hollingshead’s paper’, loc. cit., p. 156. 

3 Leslie White, ‘‘ Ethnological Theory ’’, in Philosophy for the Future, Ciited by Roy Wood 
Sellars, V. J. McGill, and Marvin Farber (1950), Pp. 357-84. “‘. . . Culture was once tangible 
and observable ; then it became intangible and invisible ; finally an abstraction. Linton has 
broken the last remaining step and has seriously questioned the reality of culture. What was 
once a distinct class of real, observable, tangible phenomena . . . has now been conjured almost 
out of existence”’ (p. 361). It should be pointed out that among sociologists men like L. L. 
Bernard and W. F. Ogburn still give prominence to the technological aspects of culture. 

“* Where is the Modern Sociology of Conflict ? ’’, Amer. Jour. Sociol., 61 : 11-16 (July, 1950). 

5 The emotional perturbation with which some sociologists have reacted to a suggestion 
that instead of talking of “ culture ’ we talk of technology on the one hand and institutions on 
the other—since they do not necessarily behave according to the same laws—seems to indicate 
a oe va gry rather than a rational attachment to the whole culture concept. Perhaps the 
sociologist of knowledge can explain this phenomenon. If he does not, the psychoanalysts 
almost certainly will, the moment it is called to their attention—in terms of breast experience 
no doubt, or castration complexes ! 
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human or social-psychological aspects of community, as Gettys had pointed 
out some fifteen years earlier.1_ And when listening to the modern community 
workers’ constant reiteration that all communities are different, one longs for 
some good, substantial work along typological lines that will throw these 
undeniable differences into perspective. But this classificatory approach is not 
dynamic. It shares to some degree the anthropological fallacy of viewing 
communities as seemingly undifferentiated wholes that can be characterized 
simply. There undoubtedly are different types of communities, but an 
adequate typology cannot be based on simple or uni-dimensional functions, 
however subtle. 

Before passing on to a general characterization of the social-psychological 
aspects of community study to date, I should like to supplement Hollingshead’s 
résumé by some reference to the more specifically social-psychological work of 
sociologists in the period surveyed. Considerable work has been done on the 
subject of participation, both in formal organizations and in informal organiza- 
tions like neighbourhoods. Perhaps the greatest bulk of this work has been 
done by the rural sociologists, although the subject has by no means been 
neglected by others.?, Loomis’ sociometric studies for the Department of 
Agriculture * and Lundberg’s study of a New England community illustrate 
a related kind of social-psychological approach, the latter having a large 
status-structural orientation.‘ 

So much, then, for the social-psychological aspects of community study 
in research undertaken by sociologists. It will be noted that for the most 
part this research has tended to be essentially static. The community 
structures which result from interaction rather than the interaction processes 
themselves have tended to be the focus of attention. Even studies of such 
essentially dynamic phenomena as vertical social mobility have tended to be 
in effect merely still-life pictures of the “‘ before’’ and “‘ after’’ type. This 
is where people begin; this is where they end. The interactional processes 
along the path by which this mobility takes place have not received a great 
deal of detailed attention outside of fiction. Indeed, the static concept of 
‘* social ‘stratification ’’ appears to occupy us more nowadays than the more 
dynamic one of “ social mobility’. In addition to occupational ladders and 
work histories, a truly dynamic interactional approach to social mobility would 
probe such questions as hiring, promotion, and firing practices ;* pull, chance, 

1See footnote 1, p. 13. 
2A bibliography with no claims to being exhaustive drawn up by Dr. William Reeder in 


1948 contained 117 items in this field. Since that time a considerable volume of work has been 
added to this literature. 

*Charles P. Loomis, Social Relationships and Institutions in Seven Rural Communities, 
United States Department of Agriculture Social Research Report No. XVIII, January, 1940 ; 

“Informal Groupings in a Spanish- -American Village ”’, Sociometry, 4: 40-51 (Feb., 1941). 

* George A. tet and Mary Steele, “ Social Attraction Puttras! in a Village ” , Sociometry, 

1: 375-419 (1938 
William E. Nolan and E. Wight Bakke have given some interesting leads in their study 

of New Haven and Charlotte, as reported in Workers Wanted: A Study of Employers’ Hiring 
Policies, Preferences and Practices (Harper, 1949). The Lynds touched upon some of these 
problems in Middletown. See also Jessie Bernard, American Family Behaviour (Harper, 1942), 
PP. 540-I- 
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and luck; fawning, bribery, blackmail, competence, manipulation, fraud, 
deceit, trickery, nepotism, etc., as competitive techniques. The moving 
picture ‘‘ All the King’s Men ’’ gave a vivid picture of the methods by which a 
politician achieved social mobility ; Theodore Dreiser’s epic of The Titan was 
a powerful fictional study a generation or two ago; Gustav Meyer’s History 
of the Great American Fortunes produced historical data for the nineteenth 
century ; the muckrakers likewise accumulated a great deal of pertinent 
materials. As yet we have no generalized sociological theory of social mobility 
which takes all this great reservoir of data and whips it into a coherent pattern. 

The reaction against this essentially static approach appears to be a 
growing one, which has been voiced by Swanson, Thompson,? and Lazarsfeld,® 
among others. It is interesting to note that Lazarsfeld’s project in Erie 
County, Ohio, was planned primarily as a study in the dynamics of attitude 
formation, not as a community study as such. He and his associates wanted 
to know how people formed their political opinions. In the end he confessed, 
however, that they would have done well to study the community as such in 
greater detail. In brief, the dynamics of personal and group interaction can 
be adequately understood only in its community setting. It would seem, then, 
that the time may be ripe for a greater emphasis on dynamic interaction in 
community studies and also, perhaps, for greater recognition of the community 
aspect of all interaction studies. For whereas sociologists of community life 
have seemingly detoured the vital area of dynamic interaction, other students 
have not. Both non-social scientists—mainly action people—and social 
scientists in related disciplines have attacked the problems of group interaction 
in the community with prospects of rich and rewarding results. 


III. THE Work oF (a) ACTION PEOPLE AND (5) RELATED SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 
IN THE SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF COMMUNITY STUDY 


The people actually having to face the problems of living together amicably 
in communities could not wait for sociologists to furnish scientific data for 
them. “‘ Action people’’, that is, administrators, county agents, home 
economists, social workers, and leaders of all kinds—of schools, of churches, 
of business, of industry, of housing projects, of social work agencies, of unions, 


2 Loc. cit., p. 151. “‘ There is a tendency among many students to equate the concept of 
society with that of culture. The resultant blurring of the shifting, dynamic processes of inter- 
action, that underlie the formal structure of accepted rules and practices at any given time, 
leaves us unable to account for the changes that appear in that formal structure. It focuses 


our attention in other directions. . . . It is characteristic of many, perhaps most, contem 
students that they . . . concentrate . . . on a picture of the traditional rules moulding human 
behaviour.” 


2 Loc. cit., pp. 179-80. . the great body of existing social theory developed in an 
effort to explain traditional structures and to describe the change from historical structure to 
historical structure. Relatively little attention has been given to the processes by which these 

have taken and are taking place.” 
The People’s Choice (Columbia University Press, 1948), pp. ix-xiv. ‘‘ The point to emphasize 
is that, through the kind of dynamic research employed in the present study, problems 
as the dev eri ek — group cleavages or increasing awareness of class interests become 
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of government agencies, of clubs, of voluntary organizations, of civic enter- 
prises and voters’ leagues, of co-operatives, of factories, of reform movements, 
of defence programmes—had to know a good deal about the interaction of 
groups in their communities if they were to function effectively. The kind 
of information these people needed was not always available in the scientific 
literature of sociology. Ecological data were valuable in a general way, as 
were class and cultural data also; and if these administrators and leaders 
knew, in addition, something about the ideal-type to which their communities 
tended to conform, there was certainly no loss. But the most basic problems 
they faced dealt with the dynamic interaction of peoples and groups in their 
communities. Who were the powerful individuals in the community ? Which 
were the powerful interest groups? Who was pro and who was con? How 
did the churches line up? Where did the unions stand? What was the 
relationship between management and labour? among ethnic groups? 
between the races? among religious faiths? Who were the real leaders ? 
who “‘natural’’ leaders? who stuffed shirts? What was the direction of 
“currents of opinion’’? What would the mores permit, what not? How 
general was participation in community enterprises ? What about community 
morale? or ‘civic consciousness’’? These were among the scores of 
questions which people living in communities—large or small—needed to know. 
Sociological literature might be helpful in some respects, but it was not fertile 
in theories or concepts to guide them in looking for answers to the more dynamic 
aspects of their problems. 

The non-sociologists who have been working in these areas may, for 
purposes of exposition, be divided roughly into the (1) citizens’ and interested 
groups, (2) social workers, and (3) social scientists in allied areas. 

Community Study by Citizens’ and Interested Groups. The linear descendant 
of the old self-survey is to-day’s community study of such phenomena as dis- 
crimination and denial of civil rights. The Montclair, New Jersey, Audit is an 
outstanding illustration of this type of community study by non-professionals. 
‘“‘ Such audits resulted from the spontaneous enthusiasm of groups of citizens 
who thought it was wrong that Americans in their town could not get jobs 
because of their colour, national background, or religion, and who did not think 
it was democratic to forbid the use of hospitals to physicians and patients on 
similar un-American grounds.’’! Often these self-surveys have some pro- 
fessional supervision, but the bulk of the work is done by volunteers. 

The action-research programme of the Commission on Community Inter- 
relations of the American Jewish Congress furnishes such leadership. It 
‘* goes into communities where tensions have resulted in clashes between groups, 
combines fact-finding with sensitization of citizens to the need for action, and 
then assists residents to carry out their plans for community cohesion ’’.* 
From time to time the Anti-Defamation League of the B’nai B’rith surveys 


x 
1 Everett R. Clinchy, Intergroup Relations Cenives (Farrar, Strauss, 1949), p. 28. 
* Genevieve Chase, ‘‘ Group Work in Intercultural Education”, in Decade of Group Work, 
edited by Charles E. Hendry (Association Press, 1948), p. 48. 
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communities throughout the country to determine the state of Jew-non-Jew 
relationships.* 

Until recently, it must be confessed, the relationship between those 
engaged in scientific research and those interested in action ‘‘ research ’’ has 
not been cordial. There has been, in fact, a kind of natural antipathy between 
them.? But the advent of the Lewin-Lippitt approach to action research, to 
be commented on below, will undoubtedly change this. 

Among other interested groups engaging in community study, often on 
a professional level, are industries, large businesses, and factories. The 
professionals engaged in this study are called public relations counsel. We 
are told that one of the most fundamental contributions made—by Ivy Lee 
—in this field was the discovery of “‘ the importance of . . . bringing .. . 
public relations down to the community level’’.* As a result, within the field 
of public relations there has evolved a clear-cut specialty dealing with 
techniques for handling community relations.‘ 


1 Samuel H. Flowerman and Marie Jahoda, “ Polls on Anti-Semitism ’’, Commentary, 
April, 1946, p. 83. 

2 Action research has had for its purpose “‘ to have citizens . . . find out the facts for 
themselves and thus become energized into action. This method is foreign to most scientific 
research by experts. But it has one great advantage. It is less likely to be sterile... . (It) 
may result in less complete and less accurate findings, but it will probably produce more actual 
results. As skilled research it probably left much to be desired. ... The methods of the 
community organizer are repulsive to the scientist, who would probably regard the publicity 
campaign (which should be conducted from the very start of the study and long before the 
scientific findings have been arrived at) as downright dishonest’, Clarence King, Organizing 
for Community Action (Harper, 1948), pp. 110-11. 

?Glenn Griswold and Denny Griswold, ‘‘ Public Relations—iIts Responsibilities and 
Potentialities.”’, in Your Public Relations: The Standard Public Relations Handbook, edited by 
Glenn Griswold and Denny Griswold (Funk and Wagnalls, 1948), p. 7. ‘‘ The most important 
change in management attitude toward public relations has been widespread recognition that 
real public relations begins at the community level among the employees, customers, and neigh- 
bours of business. There is an almost universal tendency to abandon the notion that any initiated 
consultant can solve the problems of a nationwide corporation or industry by playing tunes on 
the mass mind of all the people. The most dramatic evidence of this was the recent abrupt 
shifting of attention by the National Association of Manufacturers from the national to the 
community approach to its huge public relations programme. When American Petroleum 
Institute appropriated a million and a half dollars for its first comprehensive campaign, it 
focused all activity at the local level and put leadership in the hands of individual oil executives 

operating through local and regional organizations” (pp. 11-12). Again: “The most recent 

t trend in the whole field of public relations is the rapidly growing interest in community 

relations. Suddenly it seems the light has broken for many people, revealing the fact that 
America is simply a great aggregation of separate communities. . . . Successful and appropriate 
techniques for community relations are being developed by leading public relations counsel and 
nothing they have to offer is of more significance to-day-” (John Wiley Hill, ibid., p. 90). Again: 

‘ Companies are y working at the plant level to establish and maintain rapport in 
the plant community. As a basis for these programmes, community surveys are undertaken 
which show how people appraise the various plants—their pay, working conditions, co-operative- 
ness of management, and many other factors. The community survey is now highly ee 
and serves as an effective mirror by which companies can view themselves as others see them 
Many companies are undertaking such surveys biannually as a check on their community relations 
thinking” (Claude E. Robinson, ibid., p. 237). Again: ‘‘ Every day public relations programmes 
are being pointed more at the community level. Every day new evidence accumulates to prove 
that women as individuals and in organized groups dominate community attitudes ” (Griswold 
and Griswold, ibid., p. 308). 

* Including such common-sense rules as : avoiding paternalism ; making company action 
in the community interest, keeping the community informed of responsible plant action, measuring 
employee and community attitudes, caer a Lele som we lle yen every citizen- 
contact constructive, training every executive to Among the too of community 
relations listed are such simple things as prompt and P ebvestihag employee publications, 
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Unions, too, are beginning to study communities and they are calling in 
professional sociologists for this purpose. Outstanding in this connection is 
the educational programme of the C.1.0. Steelworkers’ Union. They have 
engaged the services of Seth Russell, Harold Wilenski, and A. A. Liveright to 
map out for them the general nature of community relations and how they 
can fit into the pattern. A series of manuals is now available for use in 
Workers’ Institutes. They include analyses of the structure of communities, 
how power is exerted, participation, prestige, etc.* 

Newspaper reporters are among the most prolific students of group 
interaction in communities all over the country, and foreign correspondents 
perform a similar function for communities in other countries. A good 
correspondent visits a foreign city, interviews key leaders, observes behaviour 
in public places, talks in a more-or-less hit-or-miss fashion with all kinds of 
people and emerges with a picture of the community that may have a decisive 
influence on public opinion at home.* Diplomatic personnel, special agents, 
and envoys also have as their function the study of the social-psychological 
aspects of the communities they are sent to.® 

Unless one has actually examined the scores of ephemera—pamphlets, 
folders, booklets, brochures~—issued by unions, industrial plants, churches, 
clubs, civic organizations, voters’ leagues, political organizations, non-partisan 
organizations, it is difficult to realize how much thought by non-social scientists 
has gone into these social-psychological aspects of community study. It is 
not our purpose to evaluate this kind of community study here—it is usually 
down-to-earth, seldom rising above the factual and descriptive, it is purposive, 
hortative, though generally sound so far as it goes—but merely to point out 
the tremendous interest it has generated and to comment bemusedly on the 
relative lack of sociological participation in it. 
open house, displays and special events, participation in local welfare activities, co-operation 
with schools, co-operative community relations programmes (city clean-up campaigns, 
beautification, improved transportation, etc.). Some of the “theory” at the back of these 
practical suggestions is summarized as follows: “ Every city or urban area is composed of 
various publics—employers, employees, housewives, officials, schoolchildren, labour groups, 
racial groups, etc. Most individuals belong to several groups and their interests will vary. 
Programmes can be devised to reach particular groups rather than the entire community in 
general and no one in particular. A good community relations programme need not, actually 
does not, start with the general public. . . . Cities are very different in their composition and 
collective interests. . Agricultural or trade communities can be expected to have an entirely 
different attitude toward an industrial plant than would a community that is predominantly 
industrial. Any community relations programme based on a sincere interest in community 
welfare must be guided and governed by the type of community involved, its publics ur groups, 
its rate of growth, its climate, its predominant activities, its current needs, and its outstanding 
community interests as demonstrated in civic projects * (James W. Irwin, ibid., p. 179). 

1 (1) Why Community Relations ; (2) The ‘‘ Public’’: Some Facts for Planning ; (3) The 
Social Structure of Your Communi (4) What the Union Can Do: Goals and Approaches ; 
(5a) What the Union Can Do: Sus with Churches; (56) What the Union Can Do: 
Working with the Schools; (64) What the Union Can Do: prs | with Farmers; (6d) 
What the Union Can Do: Working with Welfare "Sue (Union Leaders Training Project, 
Industrial Relations Centre, University of Chicago, 1949). 

* The dangers of this kind of caemnesihe study of communities has been highlighted by 
prey ype who allege that their pr newspapers would accept for publication only reports 

t in with the Bey ene gen de ar vente at home. 

*'W. Bedell Smith’s Three leg + abton (1949) and the several reports referred to in the 

Senate investigations of Communist activities illustrate this kind of community study. 
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Community Study by Group Workers and Sociometrists. Closer to pro- 
fessional social science although still in the field of action is the community 
study engaged in by group social workers and members of the school of 
sociometry known as sociodrama. A large part of the professional activity of 
group workers—especially in intercultural relations, in management and 
industrial relations and public administration—involves awareness of the 
social-psychological processes at work in the community. ‘“‘ Cleveland, for 
example, has established a Community Relations Board to improve intergroup 
relations as part of the city government, Social work agencies are co-operating 
with these committees in making community surveys.” The emphasis in 
this kind of group work is on understanding the whole community. The 
results of the studies by group workers may not be finished scientific products, 
but they represent the kind of data that is basic to a scientific study of the 
community. 

Related to group work, but tangential, is the approach to the social- 
psychological aspects of community study through that phase of sociometry 
known as sociodrama. This is scarcely a scientific approach as yet, but it 
could readily yield to scientific treatment if interested technicians, especially 
in the field of content analysis, cared to tackle it. Reference is made 
here to only two ventures in this field as illustrative of the approach. One 
was a course in intercultural communication at Denver University which 
included, among other things, ‘‘ methods for evaluating the various aspects 
of community behaviour in individuals and in groups’’.2 The other 
dealt with four community projects undertaken in and around Denver 
applying sociodrama to problems brought to the University of Denver by 
community agencies.* The general idea was to set up a dramatic situation in 
which the forces operating in the community could be objectified through 
verbalization and reacted to on a conscious, rational level. Communication 
is seen as basic to interpersonal and intergroup relations in intercultural 
situations. 

Community Study by Social Scientists. It is interesting to note that 
although all of the dynamic social-psychological aspects of community study 
fall well within the purview of sociology, the actual coming-to-grips with these 
phases of community life from a strictly technical, research, social-science 
point of view has been to a large extent by men who were not primarily 
sociologists, such as Alexander H. Leighton (medicine, psychiatry, applied 
anthropology), Kurt Lewin (social psychology), and Ronald Lippitt and the 
school of group dynamics. The partial exception is Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 


1 Genevieve Chase, loc. cit., Pp. 47, 

2? Elwood Murray and Staff PB ociodrama in a Special Pilot Course on Intercultural Com- 
munication ”’, in Psychodrama and Sociodrama in American Education, edited by Robert Bartlett 
Haas (Beacon House, 1949, pp. 143, 331). ‘“‘ For groups the evaluation methods will 
to the morale and productivity of the group. ... The students will evaluate samples of their 
work both as individuals and as a group, and of the work of other groups in the community with 
oer they have been con 
G -— Hansen, ‘ ‘ Sociodrama—A Methodology for Democratic Action’, ibid., pp. 159-75 

47-63 
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referred to above, whose specialty, communication, is rapidly becoming a 
special discipline.? 

Alexander H. Leighton’s Governing of Men (Princeton University Press, 
1946) traced in conscientious and penetrating detail the interpersonal and 
intergroup processes which took place in Japanese relocation centres, especially 
in Poston. Although these communities were, as he says, communities under 
stress and therefore by no means normal or representative of communities 
living under ordinary conditions, the social-psychological phenomena which 
they generated provided rich insight into community processes everywhere. 
In addition to the factor of stress, Leighton relied heavily on two concepts 
—systems of belief and social organization—for his analyses. Although none 
of the seventeen principles of social organization which he evolved will strike 
the sociologist as novel or particularly striking,* the interesting thing is that 
the whole problem presented itself to Leighton as one in community behaviour. 

In this connection it is illuminating to compare the Leighton analysis, 
with its emphasis on community processes, with the methodologically far more 
finished and polished Thomas-Nishimoto study of similar data as reported in 
The Spoilage (University of California Press, 1946). The latter was planned 
as part of an interdisciplinary study of Japanese evacuation and resettlement, 
each of five social sciences concentrating on special phases of the problem. 
The sociological assignment was ‘‘ to include analysis of the social demography 
of forced mass migration and voluntary resettlement, with special reference to 
the dislocation of habits and changes of attitudes produced by the experience ’’.* 
Without in any way implying a criticism of the use made of the data or of 
the choice of emphases, it is significant for our purposes here that the study 
was viewed as one of social psychology, of the processes involved in “‘ spoilage ’’, 
in the change and deterioration of attitudes, rather than as one of community 
interaction. As a matter of fact, the presentation is inevitably in terms of 
community interaction—it could scarcely have been anything else—but it is 
cast in a historical or descriptive rather than in a theoretical mould so far as 
community behaviour is concerned.‘ 

1 Lazarsfeld made this point in a paper presented before the Eastern Sociological Society, 
23 April 1950, in Boston. 

*For example: ‘‘ 4. Social organization influences the way in which people respond to 
stress. 5. Forces of stress alter the social organization of communities. 6. Social disorganization 
tends to increase stress in communities. .. . 8. Where stress is severe and social disorganization 
is extensive, the breakdown-and-repair process is likely to take a violent form, consisting in 
groups of people, each coalesced around a different a ie of belief, struggling with each other 
until one group dominates or until an equilibrium is achieved among several dominant groups. 
... 10. The patterns of leadership in the social organization of a community greatly affect 
the way it reacts to stress. 11. Correlated with the appearance of multiple systems of belief 
and changing social organization in a community under stress is the appearance of numerous 
competing leaders. 12. Conflict between older and younger omnes is characteristic of the 
organization of many societies and has important bearing on the patterns of leadership.” a 
is interesting to compare this study with one made of the Halifax disaster some years ago, 
which disaster was viewed theoretically as a method of breaking up the “‘ cake of custom ” sad 

permitting eg 

* Op. cit., p. 

‘ Fortunately the data gathered for this study are available for further analysis and it is 


to be hoped that they will soon be attacked from the point of view of comparative community 
behaviour. There were ten communities studied; in some respects their behaviour fell into 
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Kurt Lewin’s contribution to the social-psychological study of community 
grew out of his concern for intergroup relations. It consisted largely of a set 
of concepts, a general theoretical grasp, and especially of his advocacy of 
scientific action research as part of community study. In his little book on 
Resolving Social Conflicts (Harper, 1948) he sketched the general plan and 
theory of action research and the role of this kind of research in community 
programmes.! A more mature expression of action research so far as related 
to the social-psychological aspects of community study is that embodied in 
the report of an experiment by the Connecticut Interracial Commission, the 
Research Centre for Group Dynamics, and the Commission on Community 
Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress as reported by one of Lewin’s 
collaborators, Ronald Lippitt.2 Here the problem attacked was how to train 
leaders in intergroup relations so that they could effectively modify community 
behaviour when they went home. The whole battery of modern research 
methodology was brought to bear on the selecting and training of community 
leaders and on evaluating the results of their training. The project was 
co-operative : the action, research, and training functions all collaborating as 
a team. Interestingly enough, it was the social scientists who “had the 
hardest time finding his place as a team member. He felt so much on the 
defensive to begin with—somehow they expected too much, and still didn’t 
appreciate him enough. The action leader and the trainer both seemed to 
expect him to have, or to get quickly, concrete answers to questions about 
what should be done in various group situations.’’* The results were felt, 
nevertheless, to be worth the effort, even for the social scientists. 

Recognizing that my comments so far have been somewhat on the parochial 
side, limited to American communities, I should like to mention briefly Henrik 
E. Infield’s Co-operative Living in Palestine (Dryden, 1944), based on Leopold 
von Wiese’s methodological frame of reference.‘ It is a description and 
analysis of the Kvutza, or co-operative community, giving historical back- 
grounds, as well as current data. Throughout it reveals penetrating insight 
into the social-psychological aspects, especially in seen onunoes relationships, 
which characterize all community life. 

Students of community will look forward with anticipation to the eight 
community studies sponsored by U.N.E.S.C.O., two each in Sweden, France, 


repetitive patterns, in others, they showed wide individual differences. Perhaps someone will 
take this material and give us the theoretical and conceptual framework to make it fall into 
order. One gets the impression that the team that produced The Spoilage was so inundated 
with the great volume of their data that any kind of order seemed desirable. Now that this 
pioneering work has been done, the foundation may be laid for more general and theoretical 
handling of the data, especially from the point of view of the social-psychological aspects of 
community. 
‘ Action Research and Minority Problems ”’, op. cit., chap. 13. 

* Training in Community Relations (Harper, 1949). 

*Ibid., p. 257. 

* Other community studies by the so-called a school are : of Frisian t-fisherman 


These are available only in German. 
fore, evaluate or even comment on them. Present yf from Howard Becker’s Foreword to 
Infield’s book, p. ix. 
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Australia, and India, one of a medium-sized town and one a small rural com- 
munity. ‘‘ The object is to discover the principal tensions that exist among 
the local groups and also to discover their attitudes toward outsiders, including 
people of other nations.’’} 

Another experiment in community study which will be watched with 
interest is the attempt to apply modern American techniques to German 
community studies, notably the Darmstadt experiment.? 


IV. SUGGESTIONS FOR POSSIBLE CONTRIBUTIONS BY SOCIOLOGISTS TO THE 
SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF COMMUNITY STUDY 


I am not one to insist that certain problems are reserved by revelation 
for certain social scientists and that one should put up no-trespassing signs 
to keep intruders out, or that one must have a union card to work on certain 
kinds of problems. The concerted attack of many disciplines on the problems 
of community living is a promising one. It may well be that the dynamic 
social-psychological approach which seems to be necessary at this point is not 
congruent with the temper of current sociology. Sciences cannot be forced. 
If research sociologists are not interested in these dynamic interactional aspects 
of community living there is no point in urging them to tackle them, for choice 
of scientific problems is a peculiarly personal matter; we select for study 
what appeals to us.5 The question remains, however: why has social- 
psychological interaction on the community level appealed less to research 
sociologists during the last decade or two than culture, structure, or typology ? 
Why has the predominantly static approach occupied them more than a more 
dynamic one? I have attempted to answer this question elsewhere as it 
refers specifically to culture and to conflict and shall not, therefore, elaborate 
it here. I should like to point out, however, that the new kind of action 
research, as represented by Lewin, Lippitt, and their school, will probably not 
suffer from the academic or scientific stigma attached to action research most 
common until the present time. 

I should personally like to see more participation by sociologists in the 
interactional phases of community study. Two main lines of development 
seem to me to be especially important: (1) the invention and application of 
indexes and (2) the evaluation of results of community programmes. 


1 Robert C. Angell, ‘‘ U.N.E.S.C.O. and Social Science Research”’, Amer. Sociol. Rev., 
13: 285 (April, 1950). I have elsewhere expressed my objection to the tendency to substitute 
the conceptual framework of “ tensions” for that of “ confli See ‘‘ Where is the Modern 
Sociology of Conflict ?”’, Amer. Jour. Sociol., July. 1950. A forthcoming article on ‘‘ The 
Conceptualization of Intergroup Relations ”’ (Social Forces, Spring, 1951), will deal with some 
seeming fallacies in the psychological approach to intergroup relations. 

* This experiment is described in Amer. Sociol. Rev., October, 1949, pp. 682-3. It was hoped 
that this German ‘‘ Middletown ” would be completed ‘at the end of June, 1950, and the results 
made available to students in the United States and elsewhere. 

* Clyde Kluckhohn, rejoinder in American Anthropologist, 51 : 678 (Oct.—Dec., 1949). 

“ Kurt Lewin has pointed out the necessity for an integrated approach to community study 
in the work cited, p. 203 

Jeanie Bernard, “Phe Art of Science ”’, . Jour. Sociol., July, 1949, pp. 1-8. 
‘ Where is the Modern Sociology of Conflict ? ss ibid., July, 1950. 
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(x) Inasmuch as the study of social-psychological interaction in face-to- 
face groups has been more or less pre-empted by the social psychologists, 
students of group dynamics, and social workers specializing in group work, I 
would like to suggest that sociologists turn their attention to developing 
instruments for observing, measuring, and recording the larger aspects of 
group interaction as good as those being developed for face-to-face interaction. 
The observation and recording of face-to-face group interaction is being 
scientifically refined to a high degree. Bales’ technique is an illustration of 
this promising trend ; it represents a great step forward in the process of both 
science-building and group understanding. But we still need analogous 
improvements and refinements in methods of observing, measuring, and 
recording non-face-to-face group behaviour. This involves the conceptualiza- 
tion, invention, and implementation of indexes based on records of some kind 
or other. Economists, on the basis of their indexes, can chart the course of 
our economy ; demographers can chart the course of certain vital or population 
phenomena ; social workers are beginning to be able to chart the course of 
the simpler aspects of their work-; a beginning has been made toward indexing 
criminal and delinquent behaviour. 

But for the most part we are still handicapped in understanding what is 
going on in communities on the social-psychological level because we do not 
have valid and reliable indexes of race relations, of ethnic group relations, of 
industrial relations, of inter-faith relations, to mention only a few that are 
obviously desirable. The Anti-Defamation League, as referred to above, 
attempts to chart Jew-non-Jew relationships from year to year. We have 
rather elementary indexes of strike behaviour. The National Association for 
the Advancement of Coloured People gives us some data on race relations in 
their lynching studies. But no one supposes that any of these are truly 
scientific instruments. 

More sophisticated is R. C. Angell’s index of community integration, based 
on records of crime, welfare contributions, and mobility. Equally well 
conceptualized measures of intergroup conflict would be valuable. Calvin 
Schmid’s work in developing measures of urban segregation is an excellent 


1 Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis (Addison-Wesley, 1950). Bales has found 
that face-to-face interaction can be analysed in terms of twelve categories: (1) the showing of 
solidarity, raising other’s status, giving help, rewarding; (2) the showing of tension release, 
joking, laughing, showing satisfaction ; (3) agreeing, showing passive acceptance, understanding, 
concurring, complying; (4) giving suggestion, direction, implying autonomy for others; (5) 
giving opinion, evaluation, analysis, expressing feeling, wish ; (6) giving orientation, information, 
repeating, clarifying, confirming; (7) asking for orientation, information, repetition, confirma- 
tion; (8) asking for opinion, evaluation, analysis, expression of feeling; (9) asking for sug- 
gestion, direction, possible ways of action; (10) disagreeing, showing passive rejection, formality, 
withholding help; (11) showing tension, asking for help, withdrawing out of field; (12) showing 
antagonism, deflating other’s status, defending or asserting self (p. 59). Items 6 and 7 are 
problems of communication ; 5 and 8, of evaluation ; 4 and 9, of control; 3 and 10, of decision ; 
2 and 11, of tension reduction; 1 and 12, of reintegration. Items 1-3 and 10-12 fall within 
the social-emotional field, the first being positive, the last negative; items 5-8 fall within the 
task ares and are neutral. 

“The Social Integration of American Cities of More than 100,000 Population”, Amer. 
Sociol Rev., 12 : 335-42 (June, 1947); ‘‘ Moral Integration and Interpersonal Integration in 
American Cities ” ibid., 14 : 245-57 (April, 1949). 
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contribution to the kind of indexing of intergroup relations here proposed. 
Jerome K. Myers’ study of assimilation in New Haven is another important 
step in this direction, that is, of measuring group relationships in the com- 
munity.1_ A study of Punxsatawny, Pennsylvania, by Nancy Koplin Jack,? 
represents another attempt in the effort to evolve objective indexes for 
measuring intergroup relations. She found that in the kinds of competition 
where the “‘ native’’ group could control the conditions of competition (for 
political office, for membership in civic and status organizations, for living 
quarters in desirable residential areas) the ‘‘ foreign ’’ group was at a distinct 
disadvantage ; but that in those fields where the “‘ native ’’ group could not 
so effectually control the conditions of competition (for business and professional 
success), the ‘‘ foreign ’’’ group was at less of a disadvantage. Perhaps this is 
the kind of work which J. A. Quinn has so aptly labelled ‘“‘ interactional 
ecology ’’.® 

Several years ago Leonard Bloom proposed three main techniques for 
developing indexes of inter-ethnic relations: a tension barometer, based on 
the observations of a specialized panel of police, transit and social workers, 
and reporters ; mass observation team reports; and intensive spot opinion- 
naires. Whether or not these are the best techniques to use in developing 
indexes of intergroup relations might be argued; but the objective in view 
—the creation of valid, reliable, regular indexes—is without question important 
and worthy of serious study. 

Periodic and systematic polling of the community would doubtless be 
essential in working up such indexes of intergroup relationships. Polls of 
behaviour would seem to be preferable to polls of opinions but the contents 
of the polling would have to await careful study. In connection with the 
development of indexes a word should perhaps be said with respect to “‘ surveys, 
polls, and samples’’, to use the title of a recent book by Mildred Parten. 
This book makes abundantly clear the fact that the scientific survey of to-day 
in contrast to the old self survey has become almost a big-business proposition. 
It is no longer a chore that can be tossed off in spare moments. To be effective 
it requires as much care and thought as a delicate laboratory experiment. 
And perhaps for the kind of index we have in mind, the theoretical formulation 
of R. M. MacIver and Herbert Blumer would be more suitable than the theory 
behind the ordinary poll.® 

The newly evolving technique of content analysis would also be invoked, 
presumably, for studying the mass media in the community, especially the 
local press and radio, in constructing the kind of indexes here proposed. The 


1** Assimilation to the Ecological and Social Systems of a Community ’’, ibid., 15 : 367-72 
(June, 1950). 
a » eater’ 


s thesis, available at the Pennsylvania State College library. 
“‘ Human Ecology and Interactional Ecology ’’, Amer. Sociol. Rev., 5 : 713-22 (Oct., 1940). 
*“* Concerning Ethnic Research ’’, Amer. Sociol. Rev., 14: 176 (April, 1948). 
*R. M. Maclver, The Ram We Guard (Macmillan, 1950), pp. 128-9; Herbert Blumer, 
“Public Opinion and Public inion Polling ‘’, Amer. Sociol. Rev., 13: 542-54 (Oct., 1948). 
Blumer points out that the theory that public opinion is a simple summation or aggregation of 
individual opinions, of equal and interchangeable significance, is fallacious. 
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records of group workers, of sociodramas, minutes of meetings also suggest 
themselves as promising sources for analysis and index building. It would 
be interesting to see a team of researchers trained in content analysis and in 
Bales’ technique go over the thousands of pages of data on which The Spoilage 
is based. Profiles of interaction in the ten communities might yield a great 
many insights into the social-psychological processes involved. (Incidentally, 
if there are any statistical technicians in the audience I Should like to invite 
their attention to the almost virgin field awaiting technical cultivation in the 
area of content analysis.) 

Police records and records of litigation might also yield powerful leads, 
as might records of grievance sessions, in developing indexes of group inter- 
action at the community level. 

Further elaboration of the nature of the community interaction in- 
dexes here advocated is perhaps unnecessary. They would be aimed at 
making possible the same kind of observation of community wide behaviour 
that techniques like Bales’ now make possible for observing face-to-face 
behaviour. 

At this point it may be objected that the measuring and plotting of 
dynamic group interaction is not community study but ethnic or race relations 
or industrial sociology or social psychology or collective behaviour or sociology 
of religion or anything else except community study. It is true that the kind 
of group interaction here proposed for study is also a legitimate subject for 
these other disciplines. But it might be well for sociologists within their own 
discipline to pursue the integrated approach so widely advocated for the several 
social sciences. And in this connection it might also be worth reminding 
ourselves of the point Charles Dollard made at the last meetings of the American 
Sociological Society, namely that an integrated approach does not mean that 
a group of specialists co-operate on a project, each from his own point of view. 
Integration takes place within the minds of the researchers.* 

The ecological approach could easily assimilate the kinds of data which 
the indexes here proposed would yield, as the examples cited above indicate. 
If, as Hawley says, ‘‘ the community is viewed from the ecological standpoint 
as an adaptive mechanism in which all of the parts have or tend to have 
functional relationships to one another ’’,? then the mapping of these indexes 
of intergroup relations would be as valid a part of the ecologist’s job as mapping 
land uses. The maps would have to be more like weather maps than like 
geographic maps. And they would have to be re-made periodically inasmuch 
as group relations change more or less rapidly. Indexes of group interaction 
could also be used by the students of class and culture in the community as 
well as by the typologists. Indeed, typologies based on such indexes might 
gain a good deal of realism. In brief, the plea for instruments for observing 
group behaviour on a community wide level to complement instruments for 
observing group behaviour on a face-to-face level is not a plea for discarding 


1“* The Middleman Looks at Social Science’, Amer. Sociol. Rev., 15: 19 (Feb., 1950). 
* Loc. cit., p. 155. 
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other approaches to community study already being used but only for integrat- 
ing dynamic data into them.! 

(2) A second great field for study in the dynamic social-psychological 
aspects of community open to sociologists has to do with the evaluation of pro- 
grammes undertaken by communities and their agencies. This is an important 


aspect of action research. It is dependent on the development of good tools 
and instruments, as elaborated above. 

There are literally hundreds of experiments of one kind or another being 
undertaken by communities all across the country. Few profit by scientific 
design or evaluation. Moving pictures, community forums, inter-faith con- 
ferences, goodwill meetings are among the techniques used in attempting to 
improve intergroup relations. Do they achieve the results they aim at? If 
so, under what conditions? How can they be used to best advantage? Do 
they achieve results just the opposite to those desired? If so, under what 
conditions ? * Here is a field in which sociologists could make an important 
contribution.‘ 


This is not to suggest that sociologists must become action people. There 


1“ The finding of a locality study should be available for analysis from the points of view 
of ecology, formal stratigraphy, power distribution, inter-areal comparison, acculutration, 
demography, and social structure and processes. Because of preoccupation with methodological 
axe grinding, some of the more pretentious dae ap have been narrowly conceived and limited 
in applicability. This has stigmatized the l ity study and diverted research workers to other 
approaches ”’ (Leonard Bloom, ‘“‘ Concerning Ethnic Research’, loc. cit., p. 173). 

* The following, by no means exhaustive, gives some idea of the number and variety 
of these experiments: James Dahir, Communities for Better Living : Citizen Achievement in 
Organization, Design and Development (Harper, 1946); Harry W. Schacter, Kentucky on the 
March (Harper, 1949); Jean and Jess Ogden, Small Communities in Action (Harper, 1946) ; 
Earle Hitch, Rebuilding Rural America: New Soran for Community Life (Harper, 1950) ; 
Richard Waverly Poston, Small Town Renaissance: A Story of the Montana Study (Harper, 
1950) ; Ralph Borsodi’s experiment in decentralization ; the Group Farming Research Institute, 
whose outstanding theorist is Henrik F. Infleid, editor of Co-operative Living; Regina H. 
Westcott’s Experiments in Addison, Michigan, in Fayetteville, Arkansas, and in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; the Springfield Plan as described in The Story of the Springfield Plan, by Clarence 
I. Chatto and Alice L. Halligan (Barnes & Noble, 1945) ; the Peiole’s Organization as described 
in Reveille for Radicals by Saul Alinsky (University of Chicago Press, 1946) ; the Clifford Shaw 
Area Plan of Chicago; the Los Angeles Youth Project, as described in Chance to Belong, by 
Duane Robinson (Woman’s Press, 1949); the neighbourhood leadership plan in rural com- 
munities and the block leadership plan in urban communities during the civilian defence pro- 

e; the Y.W.C.A. experiments in racial co-operation on college campus communities 
(Yolanda B. Wilkerson, Interracial Programmes of Student Y.W.C.A.s, Woman’s Press, 1948) ; 
George Studebaker’s community forum programme when he was Commissioner of Education, 
as described in G. W. Studebaker and Chester S. Williams, Forum Planning Handbook (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin 1939, No. 17) ; the Earlham College Community Clinic, described 
by Judith Roche in “‘ Research in Community Dynamics ”’, M.A. thesis, Earlham College, 1950. 
This list by no means exhausts the field of community experiments ; ; it is only suggestive of the 
richness and variety of experiments that have taken place or are now in process. 

* The experimental literature on the effects of mass media on attitudes is growing. We 
know that moving pictures, for example, are excellent media for transmitting factual information ; 
they are much less effective in influencing attitudes. A term of my students designed an e i 
ment to see whether the techniques employed in movies made a difference in the effect. ey 
compared the influence of ‘‘ Boundary Lines ” which depends on colour, sound, and line for its 
impact with “Man One Family” which depends on factual information interspersed with 
humour. The results seemed to favour the latter technique. 

* An interesting illustration of this fact is a project headed by Dr. R. M. Maclver for the 
National Advisory Committee for Community Relations whose purpose it is to evaluate the 
programmes of Jewish organization from a sociological point of view. Such evaluations have 
important practical uses in the allocation of funds for different kinds of programmes. 


c 
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may be a fundamental incongruity between the two functions. Nevertheless 
community action is a basic sociological phenomenon and one that community 
sociologists cannot afford to neglect. In the process of studying community 
action they can also serve in the way here suggested—in the creation of indexes 
of group interaction and their application to the evaluation of results. 
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I. RURAL AND URBAN SOCIAL CONTROL 


HILE VILLAGE structures vanish more and more from the urban 

\ ," environment, the professional city planner endeavours to keep alive 

or to revive in the city a social climate characterized by close internal 

cohesion among neighbours. The paradox ventured in the title of this article 
presents a goal, a desideratum rather than a fact. 

Village structures are determined by a way of life (1) deeply embedded 
in tradition and (2) controlled by a close-knit welter of informal social relation- 
ships among the members of the group. (( Geographically, the village is 
characterized by close residential propinquity of those members of the com- 
munity who—at work and play—are bound to each other by frequent social 
contacts.) 

In the large modern city of the United States, all these criteria were 
realized only in the flourishing immigrant neighbourhoods of the nineteenth 
century. Here, indeed, the village pattern of the old world was frequently 
transferred to urban residential sections in the new world. These immigrant 
neighbourhoods, however, were never successful in retaining their populations. 

Successive waves of European and other nationality groups moved through 
the quasi-village environment of the American immigrant neighbourhood. In 
the process of urbanization, immigrant populations gradually lost themselves 
in the anonymous environment of other residential sections where they 
established themselves individually as members of the urban community at 
large without intermediate in-group loyalties. Since the cessation of large- 
scale immigration to the United States in 1924, these village-like immigrant 
communities have gradually evanesced. Some nationality groups moved to 
secondary settlements of higher status in a more Americanized, i.e. urbanized, 
environment ; others lost control over their members in the younger generation 
who spread wide and far over the entire city. 

Suburban real estate developments have attempted, at times, to provide 
their customers with an arrangement of construction that promised village 
comforts lost in the large city. With a village green and possibly a swimming- 
pool, a community centre or a country club in the middle of the settlement, 
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and a protecting wall surrounding the entire area, these ‘‘ guaranteed neigh- 
bourhoods ”’ found their greatest advantage in the exclusion of others than the 
residential population from expensive recreational facilities. They promised 
protection against invasion by lower status groups. They guaranteed per- 
manence of the family residence unendangered by the degrading influence of 
undesirable association. 

Such village construction in the parkland of the dormitory suburb serves 
only the purpose of segregation without necessarily creating that overlapping 
and intertwining of economic and social interests in the resident group 
characteristic for true village structures. As a matter of fact, residential 
anonymity reaches its highest degree in the suburban settlement of advanced 
status groups. Neighbouring, in this environment, tends to be limited to the 
children as the only constant users of joint recreational facilities.1 

Rapid urban growth, of course, ensnares actual village communities in 
the orbit of urban extension, either at the periphery of the growing metropolis 
or in the midst of vast connurbations. Again, true village structures are lost 
as peasants and farmers turn into commuting city workers, as close economic 
interdependence fails to coincide with residential propinquity, and as the 
common interests of the residents are reduced to the private or consumption 
aspects of their lives. 

Thus, while actual village structures are gradually being lost in the urban 
environment, the efforts of the planner point in the opposite direction. The 
planner endeavours to revive village structures in the city. He promotes a 
type of neighbourhood planning which by the arrangement of construction, 
by landscaping and by the provision of a full scope of services for purposes of 
everyday living, by visual separation of the area from adjacent territories and 
its orientation inwards towards the playground—and other recreational 
facilities offer the physical setting for the development of social relations 
typical for the village rather than the city. The reason for this anachronism 
lies in the attempt to stem the tide of social disorganization which—like 
delinquency, divorce, crime, suicide and vice—is attributed to the anonymity 
of urban living.? 


1 Documentary statements stressing the anonymity of the upper class suburb: 

“‘ In spite of the relative cosiness of the community, I and my family are familiar only with 
our own street, Road. Miss B., our next-door neighbour for nine years, we had never seen. 
In fact, Mrs. D. and her two young children who live on the other side, and the G.’s across the 
street compose the total number of our speaking acquaintances on Road. Ina way, 
Park is already a city of the future, dead. It is the kind of a place where scientists, philosophers, 
business men, teachers, clergymen and down-town lawyers want to go after a long, hard and 
wicked day. 

“‘ Church and club facilities are at hand, but a great deal of social activity is sought in the 
central city.” 

2“* The city has done things to us. More crimes are committed in the city than in the 
country. Not so many people get married. Families have fewer children. More women are 
employed outside the home. Suicides are more frequent in cities. City people are more nervous 
and more of them go insane. There is more wealth in cities, more conveniences. We don’t 
know many of our neighbours in the cities. There is not so much gossip. There is more music, 
more books, more education. All these differences between city and country life, the machine 
has caused.”—William F. Ogburn, You and Machines, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1934, p. 33. 
Quoted by Clarence A. Perry, Housing for the Machine Age, New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 


1939, Pp. 23. 
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The planned neighbourhood in the city is considered a substitute for 
those informal means of social control assumed to keep the villager and the 
small town dweller in line, forcing him—through gossip, ridicule, contempt 
and ostracism—into the wholesome strait-jacket of provincial conformity. 
Two questions arise at this juncture : 


(x) Whether it is indeed these informal means of social control that 
keep the small town clean from undesirable symptoms of social 
disorganization, and 

(2) Whether the typical city dweller is susceptible to a transfer of these 
means of social control to the urban environment. 


To both questions, our considered answer is ‘‘ No”’. 

Small town and village people are made to conform to socially approved 
behaviour by the inescapability of economic pressures. The overlapping of 
numerous economic as well as social relationships within a limited geographical 
area gives to even the most superficial of social contacts economic significance. 
Any displeasure aroused within the sphere of leisure-time activities might 
have economic repercussions. The people with whom financial negotiations 
are entertained are the same with whom the villager rubs elbows in his private 
life. If the minister’s son steals apples, he might find that he did so in the 
orchard of that member of the congregation who decides about his father’s 
reappointment. Ifthe local grocer becomes negligent in his church attendance, 
a malicious whispering campaign may cost him a lot of patronage. Informal 
means of social control—such as gossip and spying upon each other—are 
certainly at work. But they could remain powerless were it not for the fact 
that they are backed up by economic pressures in an environment where 
confinement in space forces all residents either to buy from or sell to each other.? 

The low level of social disorganization in the non-urban environment does 
not necessarily reflect upon social controls in the village, the small town and 
the farm. Delinquents bent upon a criminal career sooner or later vanish 
from the small town environment and move to the city. They move because 
of economic pressures exerted upon them and their families. /All non-confor- 
mists tend to withdraw from an environment in which their deviant behaviour 
is easily discovered. They move to the city where employment is not 
dependent upon the private conduct of the individual.) 

What are the chances for the transfer of these controls to the urban 
environment ? Without proof to the contrary, we must be sceptical about 
their efficacy in the city. Even in the best-planned urban neighbourhood, 
economic pressures upon the private conduct of the individual are lacking. 
Whether informal social contacts by themselves will turn the trick of reducing 


1“ Many of the younger people were business people who relied upon the business of the 
older conservative group whose ideas they (for business’ sake) agreed wi 
“In a town as small as ours where people could quickly be ostracized, they knew that if 
they ever wanted anything, their part of the bargain had to be kept.” 
“The mere supposition that a business man has alcoholic inclinations is sufficient to cause 
the immediate ruination of his business by the public.” 
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deviant behaviour has yet to be shown. In the small town, the combination 
of economic with social contacts keeps the individual in line. This combina- 
tion is absent from the urban neighbourhood planned for the private spheres 
of daily living only. 

Even in leisure-time activities, the typical city dweller is not at all prone 
to limit himself to contacts with neighbours dwelling in close propinquity to 
his own home. Apart from very special situations such as recent arrival to 
the city with few pre-established personal or institutional contacts, or apart 
from special local conditions with numerous small children in families thus 
restricted in their movements, apart from such special situations the city 
dweller tends to take advantage of his unique privilege to roam far and wide 
in search of a select group of friends and select recreational facilities to serve 
his very special needs for entertainment and self-expression. 

The ‘‘ freedom of the city’’ is the freedom to choose from innumerable 
potential social contacts. Social contacts are not forced upon the city dweller 
on the basis of residential propinquity. It is doubtful that the city dweller 
will ever forgo the privilege of association by choice. Under the circum- 
stances, many planned neighbourhoods will never function as cohesive social 
units. The generous provision of park- and play-space within the confines 
of the planned neighbourhood may well be enjoyed as an unusual asset of 
the individual dwelling unit. Still, the neighbourhood and its facilities may 
fail to promote that experience of belonging which the planner—following 
the example of the village and the small town—tries to reproduce in the 
large city. 


II. NEIGHBOURING PATTERNS 


To assess the city dweller’s readiness to avail himself of the facilities 
provided in the conventional neighbourhood unit plan, we have to know about 
his propensity to ‘‘ neighbour’’ under conditions of planned or unplanned 
urban environment. Such information is sorely lacking. Most neighbourhood 
planning has proceeded on the basis of foregone conclusions. 

Experimental research about actual neighbourhood experiences has pro- 
vided the author with two types of pertinent documentation.! Family 
contact patterns were ascertained by way of interview in both Milwaukee 
and Madison, Wisconsin. In addition, students of the University of Wisconsin 
were induced to write about their individual neighbourhood experiences with 
the help of a Problem Guide. The materials so collected cover a wide range 
of actual neighbourhood experiences in communities of different size and 
families of different composition. No attempts were made to apply sampling 
methods that would have provided reliable conclusions. The intent of 
this research was truly ‘‘ experimental’’. It was devised to produce that 
familiarity with a new field of investigation without which the formulation 


1 This research was conducted with the help of the Social Science Research Council and the 
Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin. 
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of pertinent hypotheses is impossible. The resultant conceptualization of the 
field of neighbourhood study appears on the following pages. 
The empirical approach to our problem may concern itself with either 


(x) Neighbourhood consciousness, or 
(2) Neighbouring behaviour. 


At closer scrutiny, neighbourhood consciousness reveals itself as an elusive 
phenomenon. Residents in a limited residential area of Milwaukee were asked 
what they considered ‘“‘ their’’ neighbourhood. Fifty-three out of 197 inter- 
viewees responded by pointing to an area of not more than a city block. 
Another 78 of the interviewees referred to an area of more than seven blocks. 
Obviously, these two groups did not have the same thing in mind when talking 
about their neighbourhood. Nearly all answers to this question were intro- 
duced with expressions of doubt such as ‘‘I don’t know ’’, ‘‘ never thought 
about it ’’, etc. These people were not only vague about the subject of 
discussion, but felt actually forced to make a choice between different types 
of experiences to which the term “‘ neighbourhood ’”’ could be applied. 


WuatT Do YOU CONSIDER “ Your ”’ NEIGHBOURHOOD ? 
(Responses from a residential environment 
in the city of Milwaukee.) 


One block or under . . . ‘ ° ° 27 ae 
Two to three blocks ; , j 2 . H ae 
One square block . : . : . : - oe 
Three to six blocks . . ‘ . ‘ ‘ oe 
Two square blocks . : ‘ . ‘ . ae 
Seven to ten blocks . ° a . ° . s:/ 20 
Eleven to twenty blocks ° a ; P Ae 
Over twenty blocks ‘ ‘ ‘ : . : 
Whole city . é ‘ ‘ . R ‘i A ; 2 
Area outside neighbourhood . . ; E e ; 4 
No neighbourhood . ‘ . : é ° ‘ oie 


The neighbourhood may be considered as either a geographical or a social 
unit. As a geographical unit, the neighbourhood is considered a contiguous 
territory in which close neighbourly relations exist. As a social unit, the 
neighbourhood refers to social relations which may or may not pre-empt a 
contiguous city area. Neighbourhood consciousness as a social experience is 
subject to different interpretations. 

To consider the neighbourhood as a phenomenon anchored in the mind, 
rather than a phenomenon located in an area clearly delineated in space, a 
phenomenon resting in prevailing attitudes, customs and preferences, rather 
than a certain number of square miles of real estate, such shift in our thinking 
about the neighbourhood presents a departure from the customary approach. 
Uncritically, the neighbourhood has been discussed as a unit that combines 
both spatial and social characteristics. For purposes of analysis, we have to 
separate from each other the social and the spatial aspect of the phenomenon 
under observation. Only in this manner can we do justice to the practical 
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problem that consists of placing these two aspects in best possible relationship 
to each other. 

From the same urban environment, we receive most contradictory state- 
ments about neighbourhood experiences and neighbourhood activities prevail- 
ing in the area. The same residential area will be assessed very differently 
by people living at close distance from each other. More than that: neigh- 
bourhood experience is under the influence of individual dynamics. It does 
not change only from individual to individual but undergoes continuous 
changes in the individual life history. Neighbouring means something different 
at elementary-school age, at high-school age, at the age of family formation 
and in old age. 

Furthermore, neighbourhood experiences may be associated by the same 
individual with different dimensions of social participation. Education and 
occupation, informal and organized leisure-time activities may lead to different 
clusters of social contacts which—rightly or wrongly—are referred to by the 
term ‘‘ neighbourhood relations’’. These distinctions will stand out more 
clearly in our discussion of neighbouring behaviour. 

If the existence of neighbourhood relations is to be based on overt 
behaviour, we must focus on behaviour that establishes social contact. We 
ask ourselves to what extent these social contacts remain confined to a con- 
tiguous city area. To make a “ true”’ neighbourhood, one further condition 
would have to be satisfied. The neighbour—according to the history of the 
word—means literally near-dweller.1 Residential propinquity, therefore, is a 
necessary prerequisite to neighbourhood formation. 

In the early cities of Western Civilization, residential propinquity led 
unavoidably to social interrelationship. In the farming environment, near- 
dwellers depended upon each other for help in emergency situations. City 
living diminished the exchange of mutual help among those living close to 
each other. In the city, distances were not such as to prohibit help from 
others than those living nearby in the large population settlement. Near- 
dwellers in the city were held together in the city by co-operative municipal 
function. Neighbourhood groups developed social cohesion by assuming 
collectively the responsibility for urban defence, water supply, fire protection, 
etc. In the course of the centuries since medieval city foundation, such 
responsibilities were gradually centralized and placed upon the shoulders of 
the urban community at large. Deprived of definite service functions, the 
urban neighbourhood retained only the loose bonds of informal social contacts 
which previously had flourished as adjuncts to decentralized urban self- 
government.*? 

Even the informal social relations between neighbours in the city are 
withering away to-day. Many informal social relations take the city dweller 


1 Dictionary definition of neighbourhood: The people living near one. 

2 For interesting information about the social history of the urban neighbourhood since 
medieval times, consult Dr. Ernst Lehmann, Volksgemeinschaft aus Nachbarschaften, Prag-Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1944. In this publication, interesting facts are intermingled with distorted ideological 
conclusions. 
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far away from his family residence. The same is certainly true for formal 
social relations which carry the city dweller to the residential, commercial and 
industrial sections of town. 

It is not necessary to demonstrate that the dormitory suburb is far 
removed from urban places of employment.! It is more interesting to show 
that even such important functions as shopping and worship have been 
far removed from the range of what might properly be called a contiguous 
residential neighbourhood. 

The extension of shopping relations beyond the confines of the residential 
neighbourhood is dependent upon new developments in urban food distribution. 
It is dependent upon improved storage facilities in the individual family home 
in the form of sizeable refrigerators or freeze lockers. It is dependent upon 
the availability of private motor-transportation. It is dependent, finally, 
upon the concentration of commercial food distribution in the hands of large 
chain-stores able to offer lower prices than the local grocery store. Weekly 
rather than daily shopping needs are carried beyond the confines of the 
individual neighbourhood. We venture to guess, however, that the volume 
of weekly shopping is continuously being enlarged at the cost of daily shopping. 
The long-term destiny of the local grocery store is easy to predict. 

Worship is not necessarily confined within the residential neighbourhood. 
Due to prevailing heterogeneities, it takes more people than those living in 
easy walking distance from each other, to provide sufficient numbers for the 
operation of a church. Urban residential settlement is not based on denomin- 
ational segregation. Consequently, church membership must reach out beyond 
spatial proximity to the individual church building. Those affiliated to a 
certain religious denomination are too sparsely settied in the urban fabric to 
draw desired facilities for worship close to all individual family homes. 

Similar conditions prevail in other urban activities. If we consider all 
city contacts of the individual family, the limited importance of ‘‘ neighbour- 
ing ’’ becomes immediately apparent. The activity radius of the individual 
family extends over the entire city. The family picks and chooses from what 
the city has in store for it. In the process of choice, proximity to the family 
residence is obviously not the only principle of selection. 

Still, family contacts are not spread at random over the entire urban 
fabric. They tend to cluster in characteristic patterns. Considering their 
distribution in space, we run into the configurations as shown in the figure 
on the next page. 

(1) The beacon-light pattern, focused upon the down-town area in central 
location. This pattern is predicated on peripheral location of the family 
residence. From there, rapid transit lines carry the fringe-dwellers easily to 
the core of the city where they are apt to find employment, educational 
facilities, shopping and recreational facilities, in close proximity to each other. 
After a long ride to the city centre, a number of different contacts are established 


1 Cf. the standard work on problems of commuting, Kate K. Liepmann, The Journey to 
Work, London, Kegan Paul, 1944. 
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here at short distance from each other. The purity of this pattern is disrupted 
where private motor-transportation becomes available. Such transportation 
somewhat reduces the need for the clustering of contact terminals. 

(2) The radiation pattern, scattering in practically all directions from 
central residential location. Many contacts, in this case, will be established 
at close distance from the family home. In the midst of central urban 
facilities, however, they are not pointed in any definite direction. They leave 
the family home in all directions. Nor are they limited to short distances 
only. In as much as certain urban facilities have to avoid the central areas 
of high land values, contacts roam far and wide into less densely built-up and 
more peripheral areas, particularly for recreational purposes. These outlying 
contacts leave the city centre in all directions. The beaches at the East, the 
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West, the North and the South of the city are located at similar distances 
from centrally located residences. Therefore, they are all used intermittently 
for recreational purposes by the residents of the inner city. 

(3) The pattern of random scatter. This configuration is introduced to 
complete the picture. It refers to the border-line case of spatially un- 
organized contact terminals, spread at random over the entire urban fabric. 
We have not been able to find a single case without some clustering of contact 
terminals. Nor have we, indeed, been able to find a single case in which at 
least some contact terminals went astray from the typical patterns discussed 
above. 

(4) The pattern of selective contact clusters. It is characterized by the 
formation of contact clusters at some distance from the individual family 
home. If combined with the ‘‘ beacon-light ’’ pattern, this phenomenon 
entails the formation of an off-shoot from the main beam that is directed 
from the peripheral residence to a cluster of urban facilities in the centre of 
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the city. Somewhere between residence and the down-town area, a consider- 
able number of contact terminals are contained in relatively close proximity 
to each other. If combined with the “ radiation’’ pattern, on the other 
hand, it implies that contacts leaving the central city area do not radiate 
star-like in all directions but are gathered to some extent upon limited areas 
somewhere between the centre and the periphery of the city. 

Seen within this broader framework of family contact patterns, the urban 
“neighbourhood ’’ appears as a special case within the pattern of selective 
contact clusters. It forms a selective contact cluster, with the added criterion 
of being contained in close proximity to the family residence. It becomes an 
empirical question, then, what contact terminals are—and under what con- 
ditions—contained close to the urban residence. 

Our observations, then, reveal a phenomenon closely related to neighbour- 
ing although not identical with it: namely, the phenomenon of contact 
clusters established either close to the family home or close to any of the more 
important contact points in the city area. They are not neighbourhoods 
proper because this term cannot be divorced from the circumstance of ‘‘ near- 
dwelling ” or from ‘ proximity to residential location’. Different walking 
distance areas, not necessarily close to the family home, gain social significance 
for the city dweller. 

Walking distance areas tend to be of either of the five following types : 


(1) Residential. 
(2) Occupational. 
(3) Educational. 
(4) Commercial. 
(5) Associational. 


They shall be so designated according to the most frequent activity around 
which other contact points are clustered. In practice, an overlapping of 
several important activities within one and the same walking distance area 
will be the rule rather than the exception: The reason for the formation of 
such contact clusters is found in the ease of communication between one 
contact point and the others. It is invited also by the initiation of contacts 
due to chance of physical presence. The dentist close to the place of work 
and the ice-cream parlour close to the high school are most likely preferred 
to others in less accessible location. Different recreational facilities in close 
proximity to each other appeal to the same patronage. 

In the course of the individual life cycle, the total contact pattern of the 
individual city dweller is subject to continuous change. Before the contact 
pattern reaches out to city areas far remote from the individual residence, 
and when they shrink again in old age, or as long as they are limited due to 
new arrival in the city, the “‘ neighbourhood ’’, i.e. the residential walking 
distance area, gains overwhelming importarice by default. The pre-school 
child may be limited to contacts within the city block. The schoolchild 
branches out, and at high-school age, friendship and recreation and education 
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pull the young city dweller out over a considerable section of the city. Occupa- 
tional activities establish new clusters of contacts close to place of work. 
Shopping activities extend farther for adults and with the availability of 
private motor-transportation. Friendship established at work will open new 
contact areas for the individual city dweller in other residential areas than his 
own. Marriage and movements of friends and relatives and the city dweller 
himself furthermore extend and complicate the picture. In old age, the 
pattern is apt to shrink due to decreasing mobility and diminishing interests. 
If the primary group is to be discovered as a socializing factor in the city 
environment, it will not necessarily have to be tied to the residential neigh- 
bourhood. Close and intimate contacts are established in those contact areas 
of the city which gain significance for the individual not only due to number 
of repetitive contacts and waking hours spent in this environment, but in 
addition due to the importance of different overlapping social contacts. 


._III. From NEIGHBOURHOOD TO CITY PLANNING 


Unfortunately, the endeavour to reactivate primary group relations in 
the large modern city has been tied to the assumption that such primary group 
relations are worth promoting only in the vicinity of the family home. Our 
thinking about social relations in the city has been dominated by the spatial 
dimension. A small town culture trait has thus been superimposed upon the 
urban environment. In the small town, the coincidence of intense social 
relations with proximity to the individual residence can be taken for granted. 
This need not be so in the city. In the city, man has gained the freedom of 
making social contacts with little regard to geographical distance. 

The city offers opportunities to select social contacts from a large number 
of people and facilities gathered in the urban environment and connected by 
convenient and rapid means of transportation. These conditions permit the 
city dweller to pick and choose the social relations he wants to bother with. 
He does not find, like the small town dweller, the opportunities for personal 
and institutional contacts limited to the walking-distance area surrounding 
his living quarters. Social relations are not thrust upon him. He enjoys the 
freedom of choice. é 

City planning is needed in view of limitations in the urban transportation 
system. Transportation may be inconvenient or unduly time-consuming. 
For these reasons, the arrangement in space of different urban construction 
has to be carefully planned. Exclusive concentration upon neighbourhood 
planning, i.e. the planning of the walking-distance area around the individual 
family home, neglects those manifold opportunities which alone justify the 
urban way of life, which have led to city formation and which draw the farmer 


1 The planned neighbourhood is limited to “‘ that area which embraces all the public facilities 
and conditions required by the average family for its comfort and proper development within 
the vicinity of its dwelling’. See Clarence A. Perry, Housing for the Machine Age, New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1939, p. 50. 
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and the small town dweller into cityward migrations. One-sided attention to 
residential neighbourhood planning runs the danger of ignoring fundamental 
advantages that led to large population settlements in the first place. It 
clashes with the attitude of the typical city dweller who wants to roam within 
the entire urban fabric in search for occupational, educational, recreational 
and associational opportunities, assisted by an efficient system of transportation 
that releases him from the fetters of spatial confinement. 

We have not yet freed ourselves, however, in thought and action, in 
scientific observation and planning, from domination by the spatial dimension. 
Preparatory to planning, urban sociology starts with the observation of 
“natural areas ’’ in the urban environment and promotes the correction of 
minor inadequacies.!_ The full scope of city planning invites the analysis not 
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of urban environment as it has grown at random. It challenges the social 
scientist and the planner to deal with more elementary d@ta. These data may 
be found in individual and family contact needs. 

Such contact needs may reach out for either informal or formal personal 
relations. By and large, informal personal relations call for the proximity of 
certain residential units to each other. Formal personal relations, on the other 
hand, are tied to and carried out within commercial and public urban con- 
struction. For planning purposes, we have therefore to ascertain 


(1) The spread of family contact patterns in the city. 
(2) The service radius of commercial and public facilities in the city. 


The purpose of functional city planning can be no other than to relate to each 


1“ The general effect of the continuous processes of invasions and accommodations is to give 
to the developed community well-defined areas, each having its own peculiar selective and 
cultural characteristics. Such units of cultural life may be termed ‘ natural areas’... .”’ See 
Robert E. Park, Ernest W. Burgess and Roderick D. McKenzie, The City, The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., 1925, p. 77. 
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other family contact needs and the service areas of commercial and public 
facilities. They have to be related to each other in such a manner as to 
minimize inconvenient and time-consuming transportation. 

In a well-structured urban environment services and people must be 
related to each other in an economical manner. Optimal conditions can be 
obtained by the promotion of walking-distance areas which tend to grow out 
of individual adjustments to the urban environment anyway. In terms of 
urban construction, such walking-distance areas require the clustering of 
commercial and public construction. Such groupings of urban construction 
cannot be called ‘‘ neighbourhoods ” because most of them will be located at 
longer than walking distance from the majority of family residences which 
they serve. These walking-distance areas have one thing in common, how- 
ever, with our concern for urban neighbourhoods. They establish walking- 
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distance areas at some maximum distance from the city residence. Here they 
are contained in walking distance from each other, albeit not in walking 
distance from the residences of most city dwellers. The city planner must 
concern himself with the relative desirability of different possible clusterings 
of commercial and public facilities in the urban environment. 

The service radius of urban facilities is not entirely a matter of choice 
and desired convenience. If it were so, every city dweller would want to have 
all services located either next door or—if they entail nuisances—at close 
distance hidden by a pleasant group of trees. To provide for the satisfaction 
of such needs is economically impossible. To operate economically, with a 
profit or at reasonable cost, all urban services demand recruitment areas of 
different size from which to draw their clientele. The more specialized the 
type of service, the fewer the people who avail themselves of the service at 
all, and the less frequently they will make use of the service, the larger the 
service area will have to be. 

To establish walking-distance areas in the city environment, the city 
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planner is charged with the task of combining into a cluster of construction 
commercial and public facilities dependent upon service areas of equal size. 
A number of concentric service areas will thus be made to overlap. With 
increasing specialization of service, ever larger areas will be required to provide 
sufficient patronage. The deciding factor for the combination of some and 
not other services is the service radius of these facilities, which also determines 
the distance at which these service clusters will have to be located from each 
other to operate efficiently. 

While a well-structured urban environment may thus be planned for, an 
environment that does not leave any service loopholes in the urban fabric and 
meets the demand for ‘‘ walking-distance areas ’’ at varying distances from the 
city residence, the need for informal personal relations is thereby not considered. 
Informal social relations call for proximity to each other of those residences 
the occupants of which want to associate frequently, at a minimum of incon- 
venience and time spent. 

The scope of neighbourhood planning becomes apparent if it is realized 
that either of two conditions must be fulfilled to encourage the city dweller 
to limit his informal associations to near-dwellers. The city dweller must 
be either : 

(x) Willing to limit the majority of his leisure-time activities to association 
with those people who live by chance next door or in easy walking distance, 
i.e. he must be void of personal or activity interests that will draw him to 
some other location, leaving the planned neighbourliood without social 
function; or he must be 

(2) Willing to congregate within the residential neighbourhood with like- 
minded and like-interested people, i.e. he and his friends must stand ready to 
move to put life into well-planned neighbourhood construction. 

Such conditions are the exception in the modern city. It is doubtful, 
therefore, that even a semblance of village life will find acceptance in the 
modern metropolis. 
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I. THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CONDITIONS OF WORK AND TYPE OF WORK 


OCIOLOGISTS HAVE done much work on motivation, yet most of this 
G: concerned with the capitalist entrepreneur who attracted attention as 

the key individual in the system of free enterprise.1 As to the worker, 
we have to fall back on the field of Industrial Psychology to obtain a starting 
point. There are, however, several obstacles. Observations by psychologists 
are frequently couched in terms of individual differences of aptitude and 
temperament ; but in a sociological re-interpretation of the available material, 
this aspect must be eliminated. Furthermore, the distinction between general 
(physical) conditions of work and conditions specific to different occupations 
and types of work does not appear to be of great importance in the context 
of Industrial Psychology. The two terms “ conditions of work’’ and ‘‘ type 
of work’’ are often used in close association and they both refer chiefly to 
the physical characteristics of a job or the environment in which it takes 
place. This practice has its advantages so long as the emphasis is on the 
worker’s capacity, for in many types of work the specific conditions inherent 
in the actual operation are inseparable from the general conditions of the 
workplace. Thus, we cannot describe the specific characteristics of iron smelt- 
ing without reference to the general conditions of excessive heat all round. 
As far as working capacity (and fatigue as impaired capacity) is concerned, 
there is indeed no point in distinguishing between what is specific to any 
particular operation and general conditions such as heat, dust, noise, lighting 
and dirt. 

But the moment we approach the matter from the worker’s subjective 
experience, as we must when dealing with problems of motivation, the distinc- 
tion between specific and general conditions becomes of crucial importance. 
In what follows we shall use the word “‘ specific ’’ when referring to the concrete 
“type of work ’’, and the term “‘ conditions of work ’’ shall denote the general 
physical environment of a job. In an iron foundry, for example, each type 
of work such as floor moulding, bench moulding, metal pouring and cleaning 
of castings has its own specific characteristics, while the conditions of heat, 


1 Cf. notably Talcott Parsons, ‘‘ The Motivation of Economic Activities’, Canadian J. Ec. 
and Pol. Sc., vol. 6, 1940, p. 187. 

2 For the psychological approach, compare the admirably penetrating and comprehensive 
study by T. A. Ryan, Work and Effort, New York, 1947. 
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dust and noise are general. This distinction between specific and general, or 
between type of work and conditions of work is important in the context of 
motivation because we are going to show that it matters a great deal to a 
worker whether he is a floor moulder or a bench moulder, while he is indifferent 
to heat and dirt. 

To demonstrate this point more clearly, we shall assume that the worker’s 
willingness varies with his emotional attitude towards work : if, for instance, 
he dislikes his job, this will influence his effort unfavourably. (The validity 
of the assumption will be discussed in Section II.) Our problem is then reduced 
to showing that workers maintain distinctive likes and dislikes with regard to 
the type of work, but that the conditions of work do not produce any definite 
emotional attitudes. 

Why this is so will readily be seen if the psychological process of adaptation 
is taken into account. Psychological adaptation, though constantly mentioned 
in monographs and textbooks on Industrial Psychology, has as yet not been 
investigated as a universal characteristic of the human factor in industry. 
Most of what is known of adaptation was found inadvertently, chiefly in the 
course of studies concerned with the effect of working conditions on capacity 
where adaptation effects appeared as a by-product, undesired but difficult to 
eliminate. If, however, we are dealing with willingness (and attitudes), these 
effects are important ; they refer to the fact that a worker, in time, is getting 
used to the conditions surrounding his job. Many observations have been 
made, and it is also common experience, that distasteful general conditions 
affect the attitude of newcomers but are rarely objected to by the seasoned 
workers. 

On the other hand, there is no evidence that emotional attitudes towards 
the specific characteristics of the type of work are similarly subject to the 
wearing-off effects of adaptation. On the contrary: not only is there no 
adaptation, but the opposite process takes place ; specific differences between 
jobs become in time more and more crystallized into very definite and consistent 
notions of likes and dislikes. While distasteful general conditions of work 
tend, subjectively, slowly to lose their distinctive features and merge into a 
vaguely familiar if not homely atmosphere, the specific details and peculiarities 
inherent in a given type of work may gradually become more articulate and 
more accentuated in the worker’s mind. We must therefore conclude that 
the specific conditions inherent in the type of work are more decisive to the 
study of motivation than the general conditions. 


II. TyPE oF WoRK AND STRAIN 2 


We assumed that there is an essential connection between emotional 
attitudes and motivation. To justify this assumption, it is sufficient to point 


1 Adaptation, in the sense of getting used to one’s environment, has first been described in 
respect of mental operations by E: Kraepelin who called it “‘ Gewéhnung ”’, and in the industrial 
context by Max Weber ; ne , ur Psychophysik der industriellen Arbeit ’, Arch. f. Sozialwissen- 
a . 27, 1908, p. 

I am grea ty indebted to Marion and Esra Bennathan for many valuable suggestions which 
helped to clarify th i ee prey e ae ee ee ae ee 
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out that industrial work is not done for its own sake but involves some external 
coercive pressure: one need only recall that work under modern conditions 
requires sustained and regular performance. It is this element of coercion 
which gives rise to the worker’s experience of effort, particularly the effort to 
‘‘ keep going ’’ at the desired pace of work and to maintain regular attendance. 
This aspect may be referred to briefly as ‘‘ strain’’. Without coercion there 
would be no strain. 

In view of the crucial importance of type of work, the further analysis of 
strain, with particular reference to its intensity, must have recourse to the 
specific conditions of work. Since strain is evidently an unpleasant experience, 
it follows that any specific condition which reduces strain will be conducive 
to a more favourable attitude towards work, while strain-increasing factors 
will be reflected in negative attitudes. It is now less surprising that, under 
given external circumstances, attitudes vary so remarkably in relation to 
even slight differences in type of work. But it does not follow that attitudes 
are a cause of willingness. A worker does not work harder because he likes 
his job. He works harder because (for some reason or other) the strain has 
been reduced, and this, simultaneously, makes him like his job better. Changed 
attitudes are therefore only a symptom of a change in motivation : 


Reduced Strain 


Increased Improved 
Activity Attitude 

This approach enables us to interpret the results of one of Wyatt’s experi- 
ments? which hitherto have remained unappreciated. The experiment was 
based on comparing relative changes in output for five similar operations in 
chocolate and toffee packing. It was found that a gradual stepping up of the 
external incentive pressure, from time rate to bonus rate and, finally, piece 
rates, resulted in improvements of individual output ; but there were significant 
differences in the rate of improvement: it varied remarkably closely with 
differences in attitudes to work, the most popular operation (chocolate wrap- 
ping) showing the greatest improvement, and the least liked, the smallest. 
Thus, increased pressure to work led to a generally intéhsified strain ; but 
the strain involved in maintaining a higher level of performance was different 
according to the specific conditions inherent in each operation. 

If the analysis is to be taken further, specific differences in type of work 
will have to be studied for the factors intensifying or reducing the feeling of 
strain. Although this again is a field which has not been specially investigated 
so far, numerous chance observations are available which illustrate the nature 
of these factors. Thus, ‘‘ rhythm’’ in work has frequently been described 
in its effort-reducing capacity. It is a generally recognized principle in 


1S. Wyatt, Incentives in Repetitive Work, 1.H.R.B. No. 69, 1934, p. 2 
® For iastenen, Karl Bacher, Arbeit und Rhythmus (2nd ed.), Leipzig, 1899, p. 24. “th. S. Public 
Health Service, Bulletin No. 106, Washington, 1920, pp. 200~7. 
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motion-study not to interfere with the worker’s ‘‘sense of rhythm’. To 
the same category belong all observations relating to the ‘‘momentum’’, 
the ‘‘swing’’ and the “ pull’’ characteristic of certain operations. For 
example, Wyatt and Langdon observed that a lathe, ‘‘ when running, exerts 
a pull which impels the operative to keep going even when fatigued . . .’’.* 
In past research we also find a great number of indications that obstacles 
and difficulties impeding a smooth flow of continuous performance, such as 
irregularities in materials or faults in machinery and tools, are experienced 
by the worker as an irritation which results in increased strain. 

Accordingly, we may distinguish two kinds of factors which can be present 
in any one operation: those producing in the worker’s mind the impression 
that he is taken along automatically towards completing a task; and those 
which he experiences as irritating obstacles which have to be overcome. The 
experience which is associated with the first class of factors we shall call 
“traction ’’, the latter type—‘‘ resistance’’. Traction, in other words, reduces 
while resistance intensifies the feeling of strain. Both phenomena are related 
to strain as a subjective experience. It follows that research in this field 
must be based on introspection. But this is not all. Both traction and 
resistance are responses to objective (external) stimuli, namely to specific 
conditions characteristic of the type of work; therefore, introspection can 
be controlled by external observation. 

We are then one step further, compared with the existing position. 
The concept of strain—and ultimately the whole complex of ‘‘ willingness ’’, 
“‘effort’’ and ‘‘morale’’—is no longer merely a matter of subjective 
intangibles. It becomes directly amenable to empirical comparative analysis. 
This can be done by distinguishing different forms of resistance and traction 
according to their various objective stimuli. 

Resistance may be stimulated by irregularities in materials, in machinery, 
in implements and in manufacturing processes. Faulty organization and 
layout can also bring about resistance, as for instance when the flow of pro- 
duction is uneven and entails much enforced waiting. Hence the nature 
and the intensity of resistance are not entirely determined by the type of 
work, but are to some extent linked with the efficiency of production 
management. 

In the case of traction, the connection with the type of work is more 
obvious. The effort to keep going is felt chiefly during the periods between 
two consecutive work-cycles ; the experience of traction as a force of inertia 
intrinsic in an operation is therefore most pronounced when the activity during 
one cycle tends automatically to lead over to the next cycle. Different types 

1E. Farmer, Time and Motion Siudy, 1.F.R.B. No. 14, 1921, p. 27. 

*S. Wyatt and J. N. Langdon, The Machine and the Worker, 1.H.R.B. No. 82 (1938). 

* A detailed introspective comparison of five different factory jobs will be presented in a 
monograph on Industrial Incentives, to be published shortly. I hope it will be clear from the 
following extract that in this field direct introspection is more adequate than the usual “‘ projective 
introspection ’’ whereby an academic observer analyses industrial experiences such as boredom 


by recourse to his own work, e.g. marking examination papers; cf. H. M. Vernon, Industria? 
Fatigue and Efficiency, London, 1921, p. 82. 
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of traction may therefore be distinguished according to the external, ob- 
jective cause which tends to bind successive cycles into a continuous flow of 
activity. 

What may be called “‘ line-traction’’ refers to modern methods of flow 
production whereby the same object passes through a series of operations 
carried out by different workers, with or without the help of a conveyor belt. 
The enormous relief from strain achieved by this method has not been recog- 
nized ; in fact, many people still associate an element of coercion with the 
conveyor belt. After our previous exposition, it should be clear that coercion 
is a general condition of industrial work. If this condition is removed, for 
instance, if an outsider is asked to work at a conveyor belt for half an hour, 
the experience is likely to be one of pleasure. 

Another form of traction, ‘‘ process-traction ’’, is experienced in operations 
where the tempo and the nature of the movements are determined by the 
chemical or physical nature of the production process: melting, casting, glass- 
blowing, pottery-throwing, plating, soldering, welding, painting, chocolate- 
dipping, forging and many others. 

Equally important is what may be termed “‘ object-traction’’. This 
derives from having a mental picture of the work-object or its parts, which 
one feels urged to reproduce, as for instance in glass-moulding, glass-blowing, 
toolmaking, patternmaking and designing. The term need not be restricted 
to highly skilled work ; a similar mental process occurs in connection with the 
worker’s desire to ‘‘ complete ’’ a certain batch of articles, or a unit, in assemb- 
ling ; or to cover a certain area in ploughing, hoeing and sowing; it is also 
apparent in building and constructing. The intensity of object-traction 
increases as completion of the work is approached. 

Still another type is ‘‘ machine-traction’’, the feeling of being drawn 
along by operations on machines which are constantly running ; it occurs in 
spinning and weaving in the textile industry, and in turning, milling, shaping, 
drilling, etc., in metal work. 

All thése forms of traction should be distinguished from ‘‘ natural rhythm ”’ 
because the objective cause rests, in that case, not on technological or organiza- 
tional factors, but on physiological conditions ; although rhythm has this in 
common with traction that it is a subjective experience and reduces strain for 
similar reasons. 

This survey of factors controlling strain cannot be more than a beginning. 
Even so, it indicates sufficiently that strain (and consequently motivation) 
must vary considerably with type of work. One has only to visualize that more 
than one factor of either traction or resistance may operate in the same activity. 
Thus, metal turning evokes both machine-traction and object-traction. In 
repetition drilling of metal components, several types of resistance are 
frequently present together: the jig may get quickly clogged-up, the com- 
ponents may be slightly irregular and may not always fit the jig, the drilling 
machine may need frequent readjustment and the supply of components 
may be irregular. 
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III. AN EmprricaL TEST: THE RELATION BETWEEN TYPE OF WORK AND 
LABOUR TURNOVER 

The tradition of associating ‘‘ type of work’’ with ‘‘ capacity’ alone is 
so deeply ingrained in all our thinking that the preceding exposition of the 
connection between type of work and motivation may as yet appear as un- 
warranted. An empirical test may, therefore, recommend itself at this juncture. 

Willingness, unrest, morale (and motivation generally) are traditionally 
investigated either by attitude surveys or by statistical assessments of output 
fluctuations, ‘‘ avoidable ’’ labour turnover, ‘‘ voluntary ’’ absenteeism and 
strikes. Usually, in such research, the ‘‘ type of work’’ aspect has been 
neglected. One example will suffice to indicate the extent to which important 
areas of Industrial Sociology have thus been left unexplored. I choose the 
problem of labour turnover for this demonstration because it appears at present 
to be an object of topical interest. 

The statistical material at my disposal,? be it noted, was not originally 
collected on the hypothesis that there exists a significant relationship between 
type of work and labour turnover. On the contrary, the tacit assumption 
was that no such connection is possible. It must be remembered that problems 
of labour ‘‘ wastage ’’ or turnover have been of interest chiefly to economists. 
A firm’s annual labour turnover is measured by expressing the number of 
annual leavers as a percentage of the average number employed. Inasmuch 
as turnover is due to redundancy, retirement, disablement, etc., it cannot be 
avoided ; by far the larger proportion of leavers, however, leave the firm on 
account of “‘ dissatisfaction’’. Rates of ‘‘ avoidable’’ leavers are therefore 
thought to be an index of the overall efficiency of personnel management. It 
is quite generally accepted, by economists and employers alike, that high rates 
of labour turnover mean bad management, i.e. inefficient methods of selection, 
training, supervision, payment methods and so forth.? 

It will be seen, however, that efficiency of management is not the only, 
and probably not even the most important determinant of labour turnover. 
If it is somewhat difficult to show this, the reason lies precisely in the fact 
that the conventional hypothesis has tended to eliminate automatically such 
observations which point to factors other than management. 

Table I shows astonishing discrepancies between the turnover rates 
of a number of factories, although these factories are controlled by a single 
company. It was found on analysis that the divergence is partly due to 
differences in the local levels of unemployment. Where workers are scarce, 
turnover tends to be high and vice versa. This aspect of the problem is of 
course particularly important in a system of Full Employment. But even 
if we confine ourselves to factories located in -districts which are similar, 


2 I am greatly indebted for this material to Hilde Behrend, Eileen Boyer, John Clews and 
John Hayes who investigated under the auspices of the Faculty of Commerce and Social Science, 
University of Birmingham, absenteeism and turnover in a number of companies. 

* The approach has remained quite unchanged over the past 30 years Cf. P. Sargant 
Florence, Use of Factory Statistics in the Investigation of Industrial Faligue, “New York, 1918, 
Pp. 89-95. 
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inasmuch as they offer to the worker the same wide range of alternative 
employment, there still remain considerable variations in the extent of turn- 
over; this is the case with Factories A, B, C, D, F,G, H and I. There is 





TABLE I 


ANNUAL AVOIDABLE LABOUR TURNOVER AT II FACTORIES OF ONE COMPANY 
(in 1947 and 1948; women excluded ; ranked in order of 1947 T.O.) 














Avoidable Leavers Average No. Employed T.O. Rate 
Factory 

1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
% % 
A 156 148 149 165 105 go 
B 146 100 294 319 50° 31 
Cc 347 178 856 829 40 21 
D 247 272 776 831 32 33 
E 72 73 304 319 24 31 
F 120 127 532 572 23 22 
G 636 627 3,822 3,750 17 17 
H 24 30 192 219 12 14 
I 147 108 1,338 . 1,087 II 10 
K 77 71 1,497 1,174 6 6 
L 49 56 961 729 5 8 























still a range in the turnover rate from 11 per cent to 105 per cent (in 1947). 
And, what is more, the order of ranking appears to be remarkably stable from 
1947 to 1948. 
Roughly the same picture was revealed by all the other companies investi- 
TaBLeE II 
ANNUAL AVOIDABLE LABOUR TURNOVER FOR DIFFERENT JOBS IN Factory A 
(in 1947 and 1948 ; women excluded) 


























Avoidable Leavers | Average No. Employed Annual T.O. Rate 
Job = j 
1947 1948 1947 | 1948 1947 1948 
| | % % 
Servicers : ae 128 20 | 20 730 635 
Assist. 
Rollers} : 3 5 5 ” 50 | ” 50 10 10 
Rollers 2 3 30 30) - 
Others 5 15 79 | 95 6 16 
Total Factory . 156 148 | 149 | 165 105 go 











gated during the present survey. It is therefore difficult to believe that such 
marked and consistent discrepancies in turnover rates are simply due to 
differences in management. The efficiency-hypothesis would, naturally, lead 


to selecting the ‘‘ worst ’’ factory, within a given company, for a more intensive 
analysis. This is Factory A (see Table II). 


Here it was possible to obtain 
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separate data for three types of jobs: completely unskilled “‘ servicers ’’, 
semi-skilled ‘‘ assistant rollers’’ and skilled ‘‘rollers’’, The table suggests 
that differences in ‘‘ skill’’, and therefore in type of work, are responsible both 
for the enormous discrepancies of the turnover rates between the three groups, 
and the consistency of these discrepancies in 1947 and 1948. 

Unfortunately, turnover rates for different jobs are never collected because 
they are not expected to be relevant. At best it is possible to obtain from the 
labour office of a firm separate rates for different departments of one factory. 
But even then the effect of type of work on turnover is visible, as witness 
Table ITI. 

TaBLeE III 
ANNUAL AVOIDABLE LABOUR TURNOVER BY DEPARTMENTS AT Factory C 
(in 1947 and 1948; women excluded ; ranked in order of 1948 turnover rates) 














Avoidable Leavers | Average No. Employed | Annual T.O. Rate 
Departments 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
Sete % % 
Brass Wire Mill. . . . 62 43 96 76 64 56 
Guide BR. aegis ik ee 25 20 56 40 45 50 
Copper Wire Mill . . . 93 49 174 166 54 30 
Copper IMR 65 oko ho. 57 24 127 96 45 25 
Other (smaller) Departments 84 36 252 302 33 12 
Engineers, Electricians, 
Bricklayers and Carpenters 26 6 151 149 17 4 
Total POG von es 347 178 856 829 40 21 























Further evidence in favour of our ‘‘ type of work’’ hypothesis may be 
gleaned from Table IV, which is based on data from another company 
which were collected on my suggestion. In this case it was possible also to 
obtain information on length of training and length of work-cycles for different 
jobs. We have thus at least a rough indication of the nature of these jobs. 
The table reveals that—on the whole—turnover rates are inversely related 
to the level of skill and the shortness of the work-cycle. 

The outcome of this test suggests strongly that type of work is an important 
factor in labour turnover. But the criterion “‘ level of skill’’ is still too vague 
for our purpose. A more intensive analysis of job differences, evaluating such 
factors (as traction and resistance) which are directly relevant to strain was 
clearly indicated. 

That this might be possible occurred to me first in the case of press- 
operating. It was known that the turnover in this job was particularly high 
in three out of four factories for which such data were available. In those 
three factories it was frequently impossible to replace press-operators at the 
rate at which they were leaving, in spite of relatively increased earnings. On 
inspecting the press-shops it was observed that each operator was engaged on 
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one article or component, that is to say, there was no line-traction. There 
must have been a slight element of machine-traction and also some object- 
traction, but these factors may have been obliterated by the intermittent, 


TaBLe IV 


ANNUAL LABOUR TURNOVER Rates, LENGTH OF TRAINING AND WORK-CYCLE 
FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF WoRK IN ONE COMPANY 


(1949 ; vanked in order of turnover ; women excluded) 





Type of Work Eniieoed pa Training Period Approx. Work-cycle 





% 
Enamellers . .. . 23 96 | 2 weeks 
Heavy Servicers. . . 120 89 | None 
Crane drivers .. . 46 68 | 2 months 
A ea 43 53 | 2 weeks 
Capstan Operators. . 113 4° | 2 months 
Light Servicers. . . 247 36 | None 5 minutes 

Store Assemblers . . 115 31 | 3 months 30 minutes to 8 hours 
Press-operators . . . 47 26 | 2 months Io to 30 seconds 
sak ee tee? | 50 26 | Up to 1 month 30 minutes 

Pe BO Oe 122 26 | Up to 1 month 5 to 15 minutes 
Dee 5. SE Sw 49 25 | 3 months 5. minutes 

/ ae ie ae Suk 72 24 | 3 months to 5 years|1 to 5 hours 
Inspectors ..-. =. % 67 2I | 12 months 5 to 30 minutes 
Assemblers . .. . 350 20 | 3 to 6 months 5 minutes 

Welders (electric and gas) 60 20 | 3 to 6 months Io to 30 minutes 
Turners (production) . 31 19 | 1 to 3 months 10 minutes 
Corebuilders. . . . 61 13 | 6 months 1 to 3 hours 
Winders (electric motors) 126 6 months to 2 years | 3 to 14 days 

Fitters : 199 5 years to 8 weeks 


to 8 weeks 
to 12 weeks 
to 5 days 


Toolmakers . .. . 104 5 years 
Patternmakers . .. 53 5 years 
Floor moulders. . . 68 5 years 


3 

. . . . I 
Toolsstters 2. 8. 6s 113 2 years 1 hour 

I 

I 

2 

















irregular bangs of the punches which produce a sense of finality accompanying 
each press action. The one factory, on the other hand, where the turnover 
rate of the press-shop was low was organized on a very large production scale ; ! 
the various presses were arranged in a line so that the product would pass 
through consecutive press manipulations; thus a strong element of line- 
traction was present. After a number of similar observations it became clear 
that a more detailed assessment of strain factors would be worth while. 

We started to experiment with a rating system similar to those which 
are used for job-evaluation in industrial practice. These methods aim at 
comparing different jobs on the basis of a point score system in respect of 
such characteristics as skill, experience, responsibility, physical and mental 
“‘ effort’. It must be emphasized, however, that we took over only the formal 

“cot mua be eink to Wile content hot Tahens Semores qyneiy rte te Dalene eae 


sizes of plant ; an investigation on the connection between size of plant, labour turnover, degree 
of mechanization and line-traction might therefore be rewarding. : 
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procedure. The meaning which we attach to the concept strain is totally 
different from the term “ effort ’’ as used in job-evaluation.1_ While the pro- 
duction engineer aims at estimating effort in the sense of a quantity of physical 
or nervous ‘‘ energy’’, we are concerned with the worker’s expertence of the 
strain involved in his endeavour to keep going. 

An experimental rating scheme comprising four positive (= strain- 
increasing) factors and four negative (= strain-reducing) factors was tried out 
TABLE V 
ASSESSMENT OF STRAIN FOR TWO JOBS 























Assembling ‘ 
ton conde Press-operating 
Strain-increasing Factors 
Resistance . . - s : +0 +1 
Direct Supervision ie a +1 +2 
ee ua, A a Goa ae +2 +3 
Lack of Variety . .. . + 3 +2 
RE a at wa gt Be akg + 6 +8 
Strain-veducing Factors 
Lime-tracGoms 2 lw sll — 3 re) 
Process-traction . . . . o ° 
Machine-traction . acti ° I 
Object-traction ..,.. . —2 -I 
pRB arm cae a See = 5 —2 
Overall Total of Strain... +1 +6 
Annual Turnover Rate. . . 47% 96% 











in two factories by two investigators (see Tables V and VI). It was assumed 
for the sake of simplicity that these factors are all of equal weight, and the same 
3-point score was used for each factor. 

No difficulty was experienced in rating the negative factors which consist 
of our four types of traction ; repeated ratings produced consistently the same 
result. As to the positive factors, it appeared that job differences are less 
clearly marked and the rating was less reliable. Such difficulties can only be 
overcome after extended experimentation ; they hardly affect the principle. 
It will be seen, moreover, that this part of the scheme could be discarded with- 
out the final result being altered. 

Table V refers to a factory where the usual inverse relationship between 
labour turnover and level of skill was maintained, with the exception of 


1 Cf. for instance, R. C. Smyth and M. J. Murphy, Job Evaluation and Employee Rating, 
New York, 1946, pp. 44-5. 
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unskilled labourers whose turnover rate was markedly lower (47 per cent) 
than that of semi-skilled press-operators (96 per cent). These two groups were 
therefore singled out for a comparative assessment of strain. It appeared that 
most of these labourers were in fact employed on simple assembling operations 
on a conveyor belt. Thus, the two jobs differed notably in line-traction. 


TABLE VI 
ASSESSMENT OF STRAIN IN TWO DEPARTMENTS OF A TUBE FACTORY 





Polishing Shop 





Straightening 





Strain-increasing 
Factors 
Resistamce . . . 
Direct Supervision. 
Monotony Bank 
Lack of Variety 





Total 





Strain-reducing Factors 
Line-traction 
Process-traction 
Machine-traction 
Object-traction 





Total 








Overall Total of Strain 





No. Employed (in % 
of No. in Dept.) . 18 
































Weighted Average of <5 bs 
Total Strain. . + 25 + 6:8 





Annual Turnover Rate 5% 22% 











Furthermore, it is probable that object-traction is more pronounced in assemb- 
ling, where the gradual completion of the product can be directly seen by the 
worker, than in press-operating. The overall result indicates that press-work 
entails more strain than assembling: the figures are + 6 and + 1 respectively. 
This observation makes the difference in turnover rates less surprising than 
it was in the first place. 
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The second investigation was carried out in a factory specializing in the 
manufacture of steel tubes (see Table VI). This case illustrates that the 
procedure may be applied even when turnover data are available not for 
individual jobs, but for departments, which is the usual position. Strain was 
assessed for individual operations, but the results were weighted by the number 
of workers on each job so that a figure indicating the strain-level of each 
department could be calculated. The two departments (Draw Mill and Polish- 
ing) presented in the table were selected for their marked contrast in the 
predominant operations. Each department contained about 5 per cent general 
labourers ; these had to be omitted because their work entailed a number of 
different activities. 

The result shows a notable difference in the strain-level between the 
Drawing Mill and the Polishing Department. Again we find that turnover 
tends to be higher with a higher level of strain. 

The evidence collected so far is at any rate sufficient to advance the 
statement that type of work is of far greater importance to the study of the 
human factor in industry than it was thought hitherto.!_ As to labour turnover 
in particular, it is clear now that any investigation which does not pay attention 
to job differences remains essentially incomplete. The common practice of 
comparing a factory’s overall turnover rate with that of other factories or 
with the average rate for a whole industry (as published, for instance, in the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette) is wholly meaningless. But this does not mean 
that the conventional efficiency-hypothesis must be discarded altogether. 
It is still possible, and even likely, that a residual factor, “‘ efficiency of per- 
sonnel management ’’, remains as a separate determinant of turnover. How- 
ever, if this is to be assessed accurately, it will be necessary to compare series 
of identical or similar jobs, in respect of turnover, in different factories and 
departments. Such a method may in fact be developed into an objective test 
of the quality of supervision in cases where a sufficient proportion of identical 
jobs exists in several departments. 


IV. THE ROLE oF MOTIVATION IN THE WELFARE STATE 


We have seen that the extent of labour turnover varies with the type 
of work. Should we conclude then that, generally speaking, the motives to 
work are fundamentally different according to the work situation? This 
proposition would deviate so much from current beliefs that, to be acceptable, 
it must be placed into a wider frame of reference. To start with, excessive 
labour turnover should be understood as one of the manifestations of unstable 
motivation, others being voluntary absenteeism, restrictions of output and, 
to some extent, strikes.* 


1 This can also be demonstrated by recourse to data on absenteeism ; a suitable method is 
to compare curves of day-to-day absence for different types of work. These results which reinforce 
= analysis of labour turnover will be published in the monograph on Incentives mentioned 
above. 

* The complexity of the motives to strike is not overlooked ; here, it is merely implied that 
certain aspects of strikes may fall under the heading of motivational instability as defined later on. 
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A generalized approach to the problem cannot leave out of account the 
economist’s perspective which centres on the idea that the labour market 
tends to equate ‘‘effort’’ and money income. Toolmakers earn more than 
packers because their total ‘‘ input ’’ of ‘“‘ effort ’’ (which includes the “‘ costs ”’ 
of training) is so much greater. The significance of economic motivation in 
this sense depends on the meaning attached to the concept ‘‘effort’’. In 
every-day language the word has two quite different meanings. It either 
refers to the expenditure of physical and mental energy, conceived as a quantita- 
tive substance, or to the subjective experience which accompanies the conscious 
expenditure of effort. To avoid confusion, we shall denote the first meaning 
as ‘‘ effort (energy) ’’, the second as “‘ effort (willingness) ’’. 

There can be no doubt that what economists (and also production engi- 
neers) have in mind is the objective concept of effort (energy). And, indeed, 
the equilibrium between effort (energy) and earnings is maintained even in 
cases of unstable motivation.1_ Chronic absenteeism, for example, implies 
then that a worker who takes time off reduces his effort (energy) accordingly ; 
but, as his earnings are likewise diminished, the balance is not affected. This 
means that the economist’s model covers more ground than is usually realized. 
The limits of its applicability are, however, reached as soon as we come to the 
subjective experience of effort (willingness) which, in the course of sustained 
performance, manifests itself as the feeling of strain. The important fact that 
it is not only effort (energy) but also effort (willingness)—particularly strain 
—which is reduced by taking time off lies beyond the reach of economics. 

However, to understand unstable motivation, the subjective aspect is 
essential. For the seemingly irrational conduct of the unstable worker may 
quite cogently be interpreted as evasion of strain. A worker will quit his 
job, take time off or restrict output whenever strain becomes—subjectively 
—intolerable. Thus we are in a position to explain even the extreme case 
of excessive turnover where a labourer keeps on moving from factory to 
factory for ever. 

Little is gained, of course, by talking in terms of subjective concepts alone. 
It is still necessary to trace the connection between strain and the external, 
objective conditions which produce a situation of continued instability. To 
do so we must first look at the institutional (non-economic) factors which 
underpin the worker’s motivation in a capitalist system. The influence of 
these factors is particularly conspicuous in long-term changes of exertion at 
work. A high level of sustained performance may be maintained, in spite 
of strain, on the basis of moral sentiments; it can also stem from deeply 
ingrained work routines. More important still, but usually overlooked, is 
another institutional factor: the coercive pressures to work. In the past, 
these were normally rooted in two interlocked conditions. (1) The capitalist 

? One of the fallacies most widely accepted by recent writers when di 
turnover, attitudes to work, etc., is the belief tha’ nee Aamerntnence besmbimerte een Sue 0 
turns on wages alone—as though work would involve no effort (energy) at all: they are curiously 


surprised whenever they observe that earnings rank comparatively low among the worker's 
dissatisfactions, or among his reasons for quitting a job or restricting output. 
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system of ‘‘ free labour’’ implied severe restrictions on labour mobility,? 
notably during trade depressions. (2) The standard of living that the worker 
aspired to was essentially above what he could afford by his income. In the 
present situation in Britain, both conditions have changed in such a way as 
to reduce the degree of coercion : full employment, reinforced by a tendentially 
diminished gap between the worker’s standard and his mode of living (= real 
income), has partly removed the pressing needs for sustained exertion. 
Coercion, though still a fundamental element of industrial work, has lessened. 
This decline has so far not been offset by any other institutional factor. The 
result is instability of motivation. 

This approach has several advantages. It supplements but it aoe not 
remove economic motives from the plane of analysis. It enables us to cope 
with the otherwise insuperable difficulty that different forms of instability 
may be substituted for each other, or else may be combined. Thus, excessive 
labour turnover may give way to increased absenteeism after relative wages 
have been raised as a remedy. Above all, by placing the coercive nature 
of industrial work in a central position, the concept of strain becomes the 
pivot of motivational analysis. The experience of strain attached to sustained 
performance is the main subjective counterpart of the (more or less) coercive 
elements in the economic structure. All the phenomena of unstable motiva- 
tion can now be interpreted as the worker’s endeavour to evade strain; an 
endeavour which can be all the more successful because coercion has declined. 

It follows, finally, that the work situation—type of work, age, sex, status, 
etc.—must play a decisive role in determining concretely the course of evasive 
behaviour. As we have seen, strain originates in and varies with the work 
situation. Turners find it less strenuous to “‘ keep going ’’ than press-operators, 
women (probably) less than men, and workmen who have settled down less 
than newcomers. Such differences in the intensity of strain remained a sub- 
jective experience which could not materially affect the level of sustained 
performance as long as the coercive pressure to work was fully intact. With 
coercion reduced by the conditions inherent in the Welfare State, variations 
of strain in different situations can now be expressed in overt conduct. They 
will, for example, result in absenteeism and turnover being higher for press- 
operators than for assemblers at a conveyor belt. It has thus also become 
possible for jobs which involve much resistance and little or no traction to 
remain virtually unfilled. 

Some directives for labour policy are implied i in this approach, but cannot 
here be discussed in detail. Stability of motivation can hardly be achieved 
by introducing ‘more piece rates or factory canteens. The true alternatives 
are, either to implement full employment by “‘direct’’ coercion (e.g. 
central direction, work-books, forced labour), or to strengthen non-coercive 

1 In the analysis both of Karl Marx and Max Weber, the restrictions to occupational and 
social mobility are ultimately derived from the fact that the worker is compelled to remain a 
wage-earner deprived of the means of production. Cf. for instance, Max We 


, The Reel get dh, “4 
Social and Economic Organization (Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, Part I), edited by Talcott 
1947, PP. 240-3. 
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institutional factors of motivation, this being obviously a long-term problem. 
Meanwhile the object of policy should be to reduce strain as gauged by 
strain assessments. 

But however this may be, there can be no doubt that the most important 
labour problems of to-day are connected with the worker’s motivation and 
not with his capacity. Fortunately, sociological research need not be content 
with dismissing the concept of willingness as a mere residual category of 
subjective intangibles. Motivational processes are largely a function of strain 
which, in turn, is directly related to objective characteristics of the work 
situation. Different situations, as our analysis has shown, produce different 
processes of motivation which thus become accessible both to empirical research 
and to practical policy. 
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to which psychological tests could contribute to the selection of students 
likely to profit most from a University education. Since the concept 
“profit by University education ’’ is a rather elusive one, difficult to express 
quantitatively, the tests were validated against a more definitive criterion, 
namely, the class of degree awarded. This criterion was chosen first, because 
if examinations have any meaning at all, they should provide some measure 
at least of the extent to which a student has absorbed the teaching offered 
to him, and secondly because there are no other readily quantifiable indices 
of success.* 
The questions which the inquiry sought to answer can therefore be restated 
more specifically : 
(1) How effectively can psychological tests predict students’ results in 
the Intermediate and Final B.Sc.(Econ.) examinations of London University ? 
(2) How does the prediction afforded by these tests compare with that 
afforded by the usual entrance examinations and interview ? 


"Ts: GENERAL aim of the investigation was to determine the extent 














THE SAMPLE TESTED 


To determine the effectiveness of psychological tests in predicting examina- 
tion results, it would be desirable to test all applicants and to allow a random 
sample of them to proceed to the University, Failing that, the next best 


1 The inquiry which was carried out at the London School of Economics and Political Science 
was begun in the Lent Term of 1946 and completed at the end of the 1949/50 session. We 
are greatly indebted to the Director, Sir Alexander Carr Saunders, for granting facilities for 
the inquiry to be carried out. We should like to express our gratitude to the Social Research 
Division of the London School of Economics, who financed the research, and to Professors T. 
Marshall and D. Glass, who piloted it through many difficult phases, as well as to the Admitting 
Dean, Dr. V. Anstey, and the many members of the academic staff who co-operated. We are 
also very grateful to Professor Sir Cyril Burt, Professor P. E. Vernon, and Dr. H. J. Eysenck 
for their advice and to Dr. C. Wrigley, Mr. K. Kinsman and Mr. D. Feldman, who at various 
times collaborated in the project as research assistants. 

2 A fuller discussion of the adequacy and limitations of the different criteria was given in 
the first of these articles (this Journal, 1950, 1, 328). 
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plan would be to test all applicants, to admit students to the School on the 
basis of existing selection procedures, and to analyse the relations between 
their test scores and examination results. If the intercorrelations of the tests 
for applicants were known, it would be possible in the analysis to correct 
for the effect of selection. 

It is difficult to obtain such research facilities for a pilot survey and the 
present inquiry had to be restricted to the successful applicants who had 
already been admitted to the School. Since the research was not officially 
instituted by the School authorities, it had to be further restricted to those 
students who volunteered to take part. 


TABLE [ 
SAMPLE TESTED 
(a) Classification of Students into Degree and Non-Degree Students 











Men Women Total 
Social Science Certificate students, crateaes 
Personnel Managers 28 112 140 
Students working for a First Degree ; 169 133 302 
Postgraduate students — for a Higher 
Degree. . . 7 I 8 
204 246 45° 





(b) Classification of Degree Students according to Type of Degree 











Men Women Total 
PiBa fate.) | 25.8 Vo A ae etre f 4 137 104 241 
TA SpGOGE) «a ie ei te OS bake —_ 22 22 
sh a ews eS Bh at coy ee 30 6 36 
Wie. eo es ae ES a ee ee 2 I 3 
169 133 302 














Test records of 510 students were obtained, of which 450 could be 
used. These constituted 37 per cent of the daytime students registered at 
the School at the time of testing. Considering the short time that was avail- 
able in which to interest students in the inquiry, and considering that volunteers 
were asked to give up two free afternoons, the response was relatively 
good. 

An important question is that of the representativeness of the sample. 
It would have been desirable to ensure that the sample was representative 
with regard, at least, to the two main variables, namely, intelligence and 


1z0 records were incomplete, and a further 50 from students whose native tongue was 
not English, were excluded because of the verbal bias of many of the tests. 
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examination performance. Clearly, as the whole student population had not = 
been tested, no comparison of intelligence test results was possible. Examina- . ‘ 
tion results of the two groups could be compared, however; it was found k 
that, in this important respect, the tested sample was representative of the _ 
student population as a whole. It was also possible to study the representa- Le 
tiveness of the sample in other respects (Table I). The sample was unrepre- ; 
sentative in so far as it contained a higher percentage of women, a higher 
percentage of Diploma students, and within the Degree group, a higher per- 
centage of Sociologists than the total student population. The group was 
further unrepresentative, not so much of the total student population at the 
time, but of the student population of future years in that 74-3 per cent of 
the Social Science Certificate students, and 58 per cent of the Degree students 
had not come directly from school. 

The records of the Social Science Certificate students were analysed 
separately and have been reported in an earlier paper.1_ The records of the 
277 B.Sc.(Econ.) and B.Com. students only were used in the analysis discussed 
here. There were too few students in our sample who prepared for the L.L.B. 
and B.A. Degrees. Their examination differed too much from the B.Sc.(Econ.) 
and B.Com. examination for the groups to be satisfactorily combined.* 





VALIDATING CRITERIA 


To explain some of the measures used as validating criteria, a brief 

description of the London University examinations for the B.Sc.(Econ.) and 

. B.Com. is necessary. Students registered for these Degrees take two examina- 

tions, the Intermediate B.Sc.(Econ.) or B.Com. consisting of four compulsory 

‘ subjects, and a fifth paper chosen from a limited number of subjects. The 

B.Sc.(Econ.) student who succeeds in the Intermediate examination specializes 

" in his last two years in one of fourteen subjects, and takes a Final examination 

consisting of nine papers and a qualifying language paper. Four of the nine 

papers are compulsory. They are: Principles of Economics ; Applied Eco- 

nomics ; Economic History, and an Essay. Three papers are taken in the 

subject in which the student specializes and two papers in Alternative subjects 

selected from a number of subjects related to the field of specialization. The 
B.Com. examination is very similar. 


% It was clearly necessary for purposes of statistical analysis to group this 
t very heterogeneous examination material. The inquiry concentrated on 
L- overall prediction of performance in the Final examination, as this was the 
* best available single measure of success. Moreover, differential prediction 


| 1 Himmelweit, H. T.: ‘‘ Student Selection’’, Report to the Social Research Division, 
y London School of Economics, 1949. 


* The records of the nine postgraduate students had also to be omitted. 


; * The system of examinations described here referred to the Old Regulations. Revised 
fe. regulations have now come into force under which the B.Sc.(Econ.) and the B.Com. Degrees 
ve have been combined. Under the New tions, the student no lo takes the Intermediate 
id examination, but instead Part I of the examination at the of his first two years at 


the School. The first students admitted to the School under the New Regulations will at their x 
Part I examination in 1951. 2 

“ We should like to express our gratitude to the authorities of the University of London for on 
allowing us access to confidential information. | 
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within the various fields of specialization, to be reliable, would require a testing 
programme extending over a number of years so that results on sufficiently 
large numbers could be. accumulated. Two overall measures were used for 
the Final examinations, Degree Class and Total Final Mark (the sum of marks 
obtained on all nine papers). The intercorrelation of these two measures 
was 0°975. 

A “Special Subject Score”’ was also computed for each student, con- 
sisting of the sum of the marks obtained in the three papers of his chosen 
subject, irrespective of the special field of study selected. This rather crude 
method seemed justified since the score represented, for every student, his 
attainment in a field in which he was specially interested.* 

Table II gives a list of the examination measures which were used as 
criterion variables, and also shows the intercorrelations of the examination 
variables for all students who sat the examinations in 1947 and 1948 (N = 415).® 


TABLE II 


List of Final Examination Measures and of Intercorrelation of marks obtained in 
the different subjects of the B.Sc.(Econ.) Final Examination by all students who sat 
the Examination in 1947 and 1948 








(N = 415) 
(x) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
1. Principles of Economics . {| — 
2. Applied Economics . .|0-510} — 
3. Economic History. . . | 0-439 |0-499| — 
4. Essay * . 0-278 | 0-293 | 0°336| — 
5. Special Subjects’ Score t 0506 | 0°573 | 0506 | 0°354| — 
6. Compulsory Subjects’ : 
Score$ . 0-774 | 0-811 | 0-808 | 0-368 | 0-639 | — 
7. Average of 9 subjects ‘(ex- 
cept language paper) . | 0-674 | 0-694 | 0-706 | 0-560 | 0-845 | 0-848 | — 
8. Degree Class . . . . | 0*612 | 0-708 | 0°658 | 0-477 | 0-816 | 0-802 | 0-895 | — 





























* The considerably lower correlation of Essay with the other measures may be the result 
of the known greater unreliability of marking Essay papers. 

t This score is the sum of marks obtained in the three papers from the field in which the 
student has specialized. 

t This score is the sum of marks obtained in the three compulsory Economics papers. 





1 It is likely that the level of prediction attainable with examination criteria homogeneous 

in eubject matter would be superior to that of overall mensures. 
® The alternative subject marks were used only as part of the Total Final Mark and were 
omitted from any detailed analysis. 

* A. Summerfield carried out investigations into the reliability and other characteristics of 
the measures of the two examinations (to be published). Of direct relevance to this inquiry 
are the estimates of reliability. These were found to be o-80 for the B.Sc.(Econ.) Intermediate 
examination and 0-74 for the Final examination. These figures are an estimate of the amount 
of agreement between the scores on the different papers. It may well be that the relative 

iabili here is due to genuine differences in the level of the students’ performance 
depending on their interest in and ability for the different subject matters. This factor is, however, 
pe rormmerselinmt essen ay igs meet ay agtre pm pa The class awarded to him is an aggregate 

in the different fields, each of which is treated as an equally weighted part 
San of las sendk cuaemek 
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Tue Tests USED 


In a pilot survey it is desirable to sample a wide diversity of such abilities 
and personality characteristics as appear relevant, subject to limitations of 
testing time (5 hours in the present research). Cognitive tests alone, however, 
would not prove sufficient since nearly all investigators of student selection 
have stressed the importance of non-cognitive factors in determining academic 
performance. It has been shown ! that while there is general agreement as 
to the personality characteristics believed to be of importance, considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in finding reliable techniques for their assess- 
ment. The previous research work of one of the authors has been specially 
concerned with the development of individual and group personality tests, 
some designed to measure general adjustment, others to assess specific per- 
sonality traits. The usefulness of this kind of test for selection was a special 
interest of the present inquiry. 

The tests used can be divided into three broad categories; tests of 
cognitive ability, tests of cognitive achievement, and tests of personality. 
They were administered in two testing sessions of about 2} hours each. 


(a) Tests of Cognitive Ability * 

Eleven tests of cognitive ability were administered (cf. Table III). The 
eleven tests were distributed over the different cognitive abilities approxi- 
mately in the order of their likelihood to contribute to prediction. Thus, 
five tests of verbal ability were given, two tests of intelligence in a non-verbal 
medium, and one test measuring each of the more specific abilities : arithmetical 
ability, rote memory, fluency and spatial ability.* 

Seven tests were taken from Thurstone’s battery of Primary Abilities 
tests, and two tests (Tests of Conipletion and Direction) from Thorndike’s 


1 This Journal, loc. cit. 

* In the previous article, the need to use intelligence tests specially designed for highly 
selected populations was stressed. The tests used in the present inquiry were nearly all American 
since no tests standardized on students, in this country, were available. This necessitated 
ch g some of the “ Americanisms” in the tests. 

In view of the established greater efficacy of verbal over other cognitive tests in predicting 
academic performance of Liberal Arts students, it might be argued that the best prediction 
would be achieved by giving only verbal intelligence tests. However, the usefulness of any 
given test for prediction depends not only on its correlation with the criterion, but also on its 
correlation with the other measures used. Since tests of special ability correlate less highly 
with tests of verbal intelligence than these with each other, it was thought that their inclusion 
would help to increase the size of the multiple correlation coefficients. Moreover, the tests could 
be used to throw some light on the relative roles these abilities play in the academic performance 
of the three main groups of students tested: the Social Science Diploma students, the Degree 
students who have specialized in Sociology and those who have specialized in Economics. It 
is possible, for instance, that these groups differ from one another not with regard to general 
or verbal ability, egy age comtaagh cin fy oe athe “en 

“Thurstone, L. L.: “ Primary Mental Abilities”, Psychometric Monogr., 1938, No. 
These tests were chosen because sati correlations with academic grades had been reported 
(Crawford, A. B., and Burnham, P. S.: Forecasting college achievement, 1946, Yale University 
Press : edhe cto nen Ten apr, Sent a be whe apne 


making 

LL: Testiog | Salliguies aid and aptitudes" “ cabeae 23. 3 6) a that 
. L.: “ Testing in’ Hygeia, 1945, 23, 32-3 Co tama 
such a profile could be usefully related to the student's interests and to 5: 23, 32: jemic performance 
in different fields of study. The selection of the specific tests to assess any given factor was 
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Taste III 


List OF MEASURES USED AND THEIR CORRELATION WITH THE CRITERION OF 
DEGREE CLAss 

















1947/8 7949/30 Combined 
Measures Used t Sample ample Sample 
(N = 114) | (N = 118) | (N = 232) 
Tests of Cognitive Ability t 
1. *Thurstone’s Vocabulary Test (20 m.) . . 0-309 0°422 0-367 
2. *Thurstone’s Verbal Classification Test. 
(18 m.) ‘ 0-291 0-265 0°275 
3. *Thurstone’s Arithmetical Reasoning Test 
(12 m.) . 0-260 0-334 0°297 
4. *Thurstone’s Formboard Test (10. m.) Pie Dee 0-069 0-361 0-208 
5. *Thurstone’s Rote Memory Test (8 m.). . 0-230 0-201 0-219 
6. *Thurstone’s Verbal Analogies Test (8 m.) . 0°156 0°351 0°259 
7. *Thurstone’s Code Words Test (20 m.) . 0-159 O-151 0-146 
8. Thurstone’s Fluency Test (First and Last 
Letters) (10 m.) . 0-063 0-066 0-062 
9. Thorndike’s Direction Test (12 m.) . : 0-008 0-096 0-049 
10. *Thorndike’s Sentence oo" siaanils Test ie 5 m. ) 0°203 0°323 0+266 
11. *N.L.1.P. 70/1 Test (5 m.) . 0-183 0-283 0-219 
Tests of Cognitive Achievement 
12. *General Information Test (18 m.) . 0-265 0-392 0-330 
13. Vernon’s Test of reading Tables, Charts ‘and i 
Graphs. Part I (45 m.) O°515 0°357 0-419 
14. Vernon’s Test of reading Tables, Charts and 
Graphs, Part II (Memory Test) (10 m.) . 0-026 0-280 0°170 
Tests of Motivation and of Personality Characteristics 
15. ‘Shipley’s Personal Inventory (5 m.)_. 0-083 —0°054 0-013 
16. *Multiple Choice Group Rorschach (30 m.) . 0-093 0°135 0*129 
17. *Level of Aspiration Cancellation Test. Goal 
Discrepancy Score (7 m.) -  » | —O-1Q92 —0-060 —0°126 
18. Level of Aspiration Decoding Test. Goal 
Discrepancy Score (Io m.) . . - « | —0-138 0-045 —0°052 
19. Cancellation Test—Speed Score. . . . 0°147 —0°130 0-022 
20. Decoding Test—Speed Score. . . . . 0°143 0-070 0-106 
at. *Index of Accurty. .«. «+. s »« «| Omen —0°294 —0°390 
Age of student at time of testing . .. . 0-061 —0°029 0-030 





The 5 per cent and 1 per cent levels for significance of difference of the correlation 
coefficients from zero are, for the three samples : 
i. N = 114, r = +0°184 and r= + 0240 
ii, N = 118, r = 40-181 and r = + 0-236 
iii, N = 232, r = +0129 and r = +0°176 
Note : The correlations for both parts of Vernon’s test are based on samples of 43, 
77 and 120 instead of 114, 118 and 232 respectively. 
* Indicates those tests which were used as predictor variables. 
+ The figures in brackets behind each test indicate the time required for its administration. 
For each of the cognitive tests an additional three minutes must be added as time spent in 
giving the directions and in going over the examples. 
t The testing times for Thurstone’s tests differ somewhat from those used by Thurstone 
and were based on the results of a pilot survey with British graduates. 


based on the principle that each test should provide a balanced mixture of a measure of general 
intelligence and of special ability. Those tests were chosen from Eysenck’s re-analysis of the 
Thurstone matrix (Eysenck, H. J.:. ‘‘ Primary mental abilities’, Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1939, 
9, 270-5), which had a correlation of 0-60 with general intelligence and a high factor satura’ tion 
with the group factors they assessed. 
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CAVD battery. Since the foregoing tests were all American and very 
dependent upon verbal ability, a short, non verbal and relatively pure test 
of intelligence (N.I.I.P. Test 70/1) was also included.? 


(b) Tests of Cognitive Achievement 


(i) A test of general knowledge was included to measure the extent to 
which the student had made use of his intelligence to acquire knowledge not 
necessarily related to his University studies. Previous work had shown that 
tests of general knowledge * measure something over and above intelligence, 
probably studiousness and width of interest, factors which are clearly relevant 
to successful performance at College. Since no English tests of information 
suitable for a student population were available, an information test was 
devised for the inquiry.‘ 

(ii) Test of Reading Tables, Charts and Graphs.—This test which measures 
a composite of ability and acquired knowledge was designed by P. E. Vernon. 
It seemed important to include it.since information is frequently presented 
to students in this form.’ While prolonged acquaintance with tables and 
graphs facilitates their understanding, it is well known that people differ, 
in spite of equal experience, in their ability to interpret them. 


(c) Measures of Motivation and Personality 


Students differ in the extent to which they make effective use of their 
intellectual abilities. Most investigators * have shown that lack of adjust- 
ment with its attending symptoms of tension and anxiety leads to “‘ under- 
achievement”. Characteristics such as ambition, speed, and tendency to 
accuracy were also thought to be important factors in determining how well 


1 The I.E.R. Intelligence Scale CAVD, The Institute of Educational Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N.Y., 1925. Satisfactory correlations with performance at College 
had also been reported (Crawford, A. B., and Burnham, P. S.: op. cit.) for this test battery. 
It measures abilities which are indicated by the initials of the test as follows : Completion, 
Arithmetic, Vocabulary, Direction. Each ability is measured in a series of subtests differing 
in level of difficulty. The subtests comprising the highest level of difficulty (level Q) of the 
completion and directions test were given. The Completion test was included because it con- 
sists of filling words omitted from rather complicated sentences. It thus demands a somewhat 
more “‘ creative” effort than that needed for the Thurstone tests, where selection of the 
correct response from amongst a series of incorrect ones is required. The Directions test is a 
test of ability to extract relevant information from an involved passage, thus resembling the 
precis paper which formed part of the Entrance examination. The test measures correct under- 
standing of the passage and does not ask for a précis in the candidate’s own words. 

2 Test 70/1 was oe by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, London. 

* Eysenck, H. ‘General Knowledge, Intelligence and Age”, 1946. Unpublished 
paper in the file at ‘we Institute of Psychiatry, London. 

4 The test consists of seven subsections: Geography, Science, Personalities, Literature 
History, Music, Painting. 

5 The test consists of two parts: Part I assesses ability to interpret graphic and tabular 
material, and Part II assesses ability to memorize such data. Part II thus measures memory 
for meaningful material in contrast to the rote memory test of Thurstone which is also included 
in the battery. Unfortunately the tests only became available after the testing $ x emo 
was over. While many students returned to take the test, it could not be given to all and could 
therefore not be included in the regression analysis. The test has not yet been published. 

* This Journal, loc. cit. 
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a student might translate ability into achievement in a timed examination 
where he is working under considerable pressure. 

Six measures of personality designed to assess the above characteristics 
were used. 


(1) Measures of General Neuroticism 


(a) The Shipley Inventory (Format C). This questionnaire had been 
found to differentiate between well and poorly adjusted Air Force personnel 
applying for transfer to more interesting posts. 

(6) The Multiple Choice Group Rorschach Test + is a simplified version 
of the Group Rorschach test which had been found to correlate well with 
success at College.?* 

(c) and (d) Two measures of level of aspiration.* An individual’s evaluation 
of his own work will depend only to a limited extent upon his objective 
achievement and to a far greater extent upon the relationship between that 
achievement and the goal he has set himself. Tests of level of aspiration 
measure the size and direction of the discrepancy between achievement and 
aspiration in a laboratory situation. The goal discrepancy score obtained 
from such a test has been shown to be in part an expression of the amount 
of anxiety a person experiences and to be related to his general level of adjust- 
ment. Thus the test was found to differentiate between normal and neurotic 
persons.‘ It was thought that, within the relatively well-adjusted student 
population, the test might also prove useful in detecting the very anxious and 
tense students. 


(2) Measures of Personality Characteristics 

(a) Speed at work was assessed by noting the highest performance scores 
obtained on the above two tests. These tests consisted of a number of trials 
each lasting less than a minute. 

(b) Accuracy in performance was assessed indirectly from the way a 
student responded to the cognitive tests. The ratio of the number of wrong 
responses to the total number of responses made was used as an index of 
accuracy. It was thought that the “inaccurate gambler” might fare less 
well in examinations. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


The statistical analysis was carried out in two parts. Part I was completed 
in the summer of 1948 when 114 of the 277 students concerned had taken 


1 Eysenck’s (Dimensions of Personality, 1947, London, Kegan Paul) adaptation of the multiple 


choice form of the test designed by Harrower Erickson was used. The version could not 
be given, since the analysis of the records would require the services of a Rorschach 

2 Montalto, F. D.: “ An application ef the Gomep Rorschach ue to the pro em 
of achievement in college”, J. clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 254. Munroe, R. L.: ‘ Prediction of 


the djastment snd acedeanis poriormance of collage students by 0 modiseation of the Reeachech 
method ™ , Appl. Psychol. a 1945, 7,1 

3 The two tests, a cancellation Saanlie bevel alt healapllions Aaah cua toacliie ldligaed 
for the inquiry. 

* Himmelweit, H. T. : ph SUEPRETS, SEES: LIE SE SPOR AR AOR 
neurotic persons”, Brit. J. Psychol., 1947, 37, 41. 
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their Final examination. (These will be referred to as the 1947/8 sample.) 
Part II was carried out in the summer of 1950 when a further 118 students 
(the 1949/50 sample) had taken their Final examinations, thus making a 
combined sample ef 232 students for whom test and Final examination results 
were available.? 


Method of Analysis * 


(1) The main analysis consisted in the calculation of multiple correlation 
coefficients and regression equations between the tests and the examination 
criteria. To examine the predictive power of the tests more thoroughly, 
separate regression analyses were carried out for the 1947/8; the 1949/50 and 
the combined samples. 

For each analysis, the following procedure was adopted: (a) The tests 
which correlated significantly with the two main criterion variables, Degree 
Class and Total Final Mark, were selected and multiple correlation coefficients 
between these tests and all the examination measures calculated. (6) To 
indicate the kind of test battery that would be required for an actual selection 
programme, the most effective tests were selected ; “ these accounted for most 
of the variance of the multiple correlation coefficients. 

Table III gives the correlations between age, tests and Degree Class for 
each of the samples. For the 1947/8 sample, twelve tests correlated sig- 
nificantly with the criterion. The same twelve tests and one additional test 
correlated significantly with Degree Class for the 1949/50 and for the combined 
samples. (These are indicated on Table III by asterisks.) 

The multiple correlations between the predictor variables and the ex- 
amination measures are presented in Table IVa. The correlations with Degree 
Class were 0°56, 0-64 and 0-55 for the 1947/8, the 1949/50 and the combined 
samples respectively.5 The four tests accounting for most of the variance 
within the multiple correlations with Degree Class are listed in Table IVb.® 


1 At this time, the Intermediate examination results of 232 members of the sample were 
also available, the remaining 45 having been exempted from the examination. An analysis 
similar to that described for the Final examination results was carried out to determine the 
efficacy of the tests in predicting Intermediate examination results. 

2 Of the sample of 277, 10 dropped out through failing Intermediate, the remainder had 
either withdrawn from the School or had been ill at the time of the examination. 

3 We should like to thank Professor M. Kendall for advising us on the methods of analysis 
to be used. 

« The method of computation used was an adaptation of Dwyer’s ‘‘ Square Root Method ” 
(Dwyer, P. F.: ‘‘ The square root method and its use in correlation and regression”, J. Amer. 
Statist. Ass., 1945, 36, 297-302), devised by A. Lubin and A. Summerfield (to be puiblished) 

5 The difference in size between the R’s of the two sub-samples is statistically 
Certain differences have been noted between the 1948 and 1950 samples. The latter was found 
to be more heterogeneous than the 1948 sample both with regard to intelligence and examination 
results. This greater heterogeneity of the tested sample was found to be an accurate reflection 
of the greater heterogeneity of the student population of these years as far as examination results 
were concerned. In 1950, for instance, there was an unusually high failure rate for the B.Sc. 
(Econ.) examination. Correlation coefficients tend to be lower if they are obtained on a homo- 
geneous sample. It is therefore probable that the relatively greater homogeneity of the 1947/8 
group may y account for the lower correlation for that 

In all, six of the predictor variables were involved. In each case, the tests are listed 
in descending order of magnitude of their regression coefficients. It is indicative of variations 
between the samples that rather different tests were selected for the two part samples. 
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These tests yielded coefficients of 0-54, 0-61 and 0-53, which did not differ 
significantly from those given above. Collectively the results indicate that 
five of the cognitive tests and the index of accuracy have proved the best 





predictors. It would take 2} hours to administer these five tests ; 


of accuracy could be derived from them. 


TaBLe [Va 


an index 


Multiple Correlation Coefficients between Predictor Variables and Criteria calculated on the 
1947/8 Sample, the 1949/50 Sample and the Combined Sample. 





























1947/8 1949/50 Combined 
Sample 
(N = 114) (N = 118) (N = 232) 
No. of Predictor Variables 12 13 13 
Criteria : 
Degree Class . . 0-528(0-560)* | 0-602(0-638)* | 0-522(0°553)* 
Total Final Marks .. 0-489 0-588 0-502 
Compulsory Subjects’ Score 0-510 0°593 0-495 
Special Subjects’ Score . 0-420 0°442 0°391 
Principles of Economics 0°531 0°551 0°493 
Applied Economics 0°437 0-438 0-376 
Economic — enrue 0-365 0-593 0-430 
ae Sas Jet ae SG 0-463 0°409 0-421 
TaBLE IVb 
Multiple Correlation Coefficients between Four Selected Predictor Variables and 
Degree Class 
“—— Correlation Four Selected Predictor V. 
(arranged in descending order of their oir contribation) 
1947/48 Sample: 0-513(0-544)* . | Index of Vocabulary} Arithmetic | Verbal Class 
(N = 114) Accuracy | Test Test Test 
1949/50 Sample: 0-574(0-608)* . | Arithmetic | Formboard | Information | Vocabulary 
(N = 118) Test Test Test Test 
Combined Sample: 0-502(0-533)* | Index of Arithmetic | Vocabulary | Information 
(N = 232) Accuracy | Test Test Test 

















* These Multiple Correlation Coefficients have been corrected for coarse grouping. The 
corrected coefficients are given in brackets. 


(2) In the second part of the analysis, a more stringent test of the 
predictive value of the measures was carried out by determining the extent 
to which the results obtained on the 1947/8 sample would in fact predict the 
examination results of the 1949/50 sample. For the 1947/8 sample, a regres- 
sion equation relating the four most effective tests to Degree Class had been 
calculated. This equation was then applied to the results obtained by the 
1949/50 sample on the same tests. A prediction of the Degree Class to be 


1In the Intermediate examination analysis, pea sey napbemennagt pinged i Tos uae 
relation of 0-45 with the sum of the marks awarded on the five papers of the examination. The 
five tests were the Vocabulary Test, the Completion Test, the Information Test, the Speed Score 


on the Decoding Test and the Index of Accuracy. 
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expected for each of the 118 students was thus obtained. The correlation 
between these predicted classes and the classes actually awarded to the student 
was found to be 0-42. This figure should be compared with the multiple 
correlation coefficient of 0-61 between the actual examination results and the 
four tests found to afford the best prediction of Degree Class for this particular 
sample. It is of course appreciably smaller than this, or any, of the multiple 
correlation coefficients. This is due both to the sensitivity of the selection 
procedure, to sampling variations ! and to the rather small size of the samples. 
Nevertheless, it remains of much the same order of magnitude and shows 
that the tests remained effective in actual prediction. 

The figures reported here represent a double under-estimation of the 
true predictive value of the tests. These tests are ultimately intended for 
administration to candidates for admission to the College. In this research, 
however, two selection sieves have been interspersed, the first the selection 
on entry, and the second the Intermediate examination (since failure on this 
examination precludes the student from taking the Final examination). 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RESULTS 


The practical value of using psychological tests with a predictive efficacy 
of the order given above, can best be shown by noting the reduction in failure 
rate that would occur on introducing the tests as a means of selection. Assum- 
ing that 30 per cent of the applicants are admitted and taking the 15 per cent 
failure rate which has obtained over the last 10 years at the School, selection 
of students on the basis of test results alone, would reduce the failure rate 
to 3 per cent. If 40 per cent of applicants were accepted, the failure rate 
would be reduced to 4 per cent. That is to say, the use of the tests would 
lead to an 80 per cent reduction of the failure rate in the Final examination. 
This reduction will of course bring in its turn a corresponding increase in the 
proportion of good degrees. Again, assuming the two ratios of 30 per cent 
and 40 per cent of admissions, the usual 25 per cent of firsts and upper seconds 
would be raised to 48 per cent and 43 per cent respectively, provided the 
standard of marking examinations remained constant.* " 

é Another way of illustrating the efficacy of the tests as a means of selection 
e is to make further use of the two part samples and to treat the 1949/50 sample 
of 118 students as an Experimental group. Thus we may assume the 118 


e students to have been applicants for admission to the School and that 
it only half (N = 59) could be accepted. We may further assume that the 
e selection was to be made on the basis of their psychological test results alone. 
- Such selection would naturally aim at choosing those 59 students for admission, 
n for whom the best prospect of eventual success in the Final examination could 
e be predicted. 


The 118 students have therefore been divided into two equal groups on 


vr 1 Cf. footnote 5, p. 67. 

he 2 These figures are based on a correlation coefficient of 0-50 and have been taken from 

re Taylor and Russell's tables (" The relationship of ef coefficients to the practical effectiveness 
of tests of selection”, J. Appl. Psychol., 1939, 23, 565). 
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the basis of their predicted Degree Class. (The prediction was based on the 
regression analysis of the 1947/8 sample.) Group A contained those for whom 
the better results had been predicted and Group B the remainder. As all 
118 students in fact took their Final examination, it was possible to compare 
Group A and Group B with respect to the results they actually achieved. The 














TABLE V 
Degree Awarded 
Group 
Fail Pass ° ld Ila I Total 
Bis 2 a Se 5 3 26 18 5 59 
Wetrcm-89. ale Pa 10 14 29 6 ° 59 
ee ee 15 19 55 24 5 118 























comparison is made in Table V. A graphical comparison is presented in 
Fig. 1, diagrams iii and iv. 

It will be seen that Group A includes all the students awarded First 
Class Degrees and most of those awarded Upper Second Class Degrees. 
Group B, on the other hand, includes no student awarded a First Class Degree 
and much higher proportions of students who either failed or only achieved 
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t ed G in vi. 3 
Accept neta Rejected Group : ness om Accepted Groupévi Rejected Gra: 
Selection by Psychological Tests. 


Figure |. Distribution of Degree Class amona, 59 “Accepted” and 59'Rejected” Students when selected randomly, 
by Psychological Tests and by means of a Perfect” Selection Procedure. 


a bare pass. As Group A would have been the “ selected” group of 59 
students and Group B the group not accepted for admission in an actual 
application of the selection procedure, it is clear from diagrams iii and iv that 
the method would have been effective in picking out the abler students and 
eliminating the poorer ones. 

The extent of the usefulness of the psychological tests can be further 
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demonstrated by comparing these diagrams with those which would result 
from random or ineffective selection, and those which would result from 
“ perfect’ selection. Diagrams i and ii give the distribution of Degree 
classes obtained by the accepted and rejected groups on ineffective selection, 
i.e. the same proportions of each Degree Class appear in both groups. Diagrams 
v and vi give the results obtained by the two groups with “‘ perfect ’’ selection, 
where selection is entirely successful in choosing the ablest students and 
rejecting the remainder. 

These two illustrations, (a) the reduction of failure rate that would result 
if psychological tests were used as a means of selection, and (5) the examination 
superiority of those subjects of the 1949/50 sample who had done best on 
psychological tests, clearly show that a considerable improvement in the 
standard of the student population could be obtained if tests were included 
in the selection procedure. 

A true appraisal of their relative efficacy depends of course upon com- 
parison with existing methods of selection such as the Entrance examination. 
This was done by determining the extent to which the Entrance examination 
of 1946 predicted the Final examination of students in 1949/50. Since marks 
were available for 86 of the students who had taken the three parts of the 
Entrance examination, namely the precis, the essay and the interview, it 
was possible to use these three sets of marks as predictor variables and to 
calculate a multiple correlation coefficient with Degree Class. Its value was 
found to be 0-264, (not significantly different from zero). Previously, a multiple 
correlation coefficient had been computed between the three parts of the 
Entrance examination and the Intermediate examination. For a sample of 
118 students, it was found to be 0-226 (again not significantly different from 
zero). , 

From this analysis, it becomes clear that the quantitative marks given 
to the accepted candidates did not rank them along any scale that would 
enable one to predict whether they would do well or badly in their Final 
examination. Correlations were also calculated between the tests and the 
three measures of the Entrance examination. The interview marks did not 
correlate significantly with the cognitive tests, many of the signs being 
negative. The Precis was the only paper that correlated significantly with 
those cognitive tests which had been found most effective in predicting Inter- 
mediate and Final examination results. All the correlations were, however, 
very small. 





DISCUSSION 


The findings clearly indicate the value of psychological tests for the 
selection of students. If selection were based solely on the most efficient 
of the tests used here, an appreciable reduction in failure rates in the Final 
examinations would result, with a consequent improvement in the general 
quality of the Degrees awarded. While the inquiry was restricted to students 
" reading for Degrees in Economics and Commerce, the results of two further 
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investigations indicate the wider applicability of these tests for student 
selection in this country. 

Sixty-one per cent of Social Science Certificate students of the London 
School of Economics who sat their examination in 1948, also took the tests. 
The correlation coefficient between a composite cognitive score and examina- 
tion results was found to be o-601.1 Assuming selection ratios of 2:1 and 
3 : I, failure rates would be reduced by 58 per cent and 75 per cent respectively, 
a reduction comparable to that expected in the case of Degree students. 

In an investigation carried out by Petrie * at St. George’s Hospital, 
London, medical students were tested with those tests of the battery which 
the present inquiry had shown to have predictive value. Two senior members 
of the medical staff rated each of the students for quality of work and a multiple 
correlation-coefficient of 0-63 between tests and the combined ratings was 
obtained.* These three investigations extending over the fields of Economics, 
Social Studies and Medicine thus show substantial agreement. 

The correlation coefficients compare favourably with that of 0-58 quoted 
by Eysenck as the average figure derived from the best 34 studies selected 
from several hundred American inquiries. Eysenck’s figure was based on 
inquiries using cognitive tests only. 

The question arises as to whether subsequent studies using different tests 
would yield substantially higher coefficients. It was thought that the multiple 
correlation coefficient between Intermediate and Final examination results 
would constitute a “ceiling” figure, since it is improbable that tests would 
correlate more highly with the Final examination than another similar 
examination taken previously. The two examinations have many features 
in common such as length of individual papers, subject matter, and the 
importance the student would attach to the examinations. The Intermediate 
examination could be described as a miniature test situation including far 
more characteristics of the criterion to be predicted than are reproduced in 
the psychological tests. The multiple correlation coefficient between the two 
examinations which was obtained for all students who sat their Finals in 
1947 and 1948 (N = 283) was found to be 0-602. This coefficient did not 
differ significantly from those obtained between tests and Final examination 
results. The comparison suggests that prediction could not be appreciably 
improved without some increase in the reliability of the examinations. 

The results further indicate that the psychological tests predicted Final 
examination results considerably better than did the Entrance examination 

? As regression weights based on small samples (N= 48) tend to be unreliable, a composite 
score was computed where each test was given unit weight. The correlation coefficient is ly 
to represent an underestimation because of this relatively crude method of weighting and because 
no use was made of the conative measures. 

* Petrie, A.: “‘ The selection of medical students’, Lancet, 1948, 255, 325-7. 

* Petrie points out that this figure, which is corrected for unreliability 0: of the criterion, 
may overestimate the true relation since it was based on a sample of only 57. However, her 
results are in notable agreement with our own. 

* It must also be borne in mind that our sample was more homogeneous than the average 


American student sample and that the consequent restriction in range would tend rather to 
reduce the size of the correlation coefficient obtained. 
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which failed to correlate significantly with either Intermediate or Final ex- 
amination results. Several reasons make it likely that these disappointing 
results were specific to the 1946 Entrance Examination from which the figures 
were obtained. This was the first year in which an Entrance examination 
was used at the School in answer to the sudden influx of large numbers of 
applicants. Selection was rendered specially difficult since directives from 
the Ministry of Labour required go’ per cent of places to be reserved for ex- 
service men and women and since the same examination machinery had also 
to serve for school-leaver candidates. This made it essential to set papers 
which would give candidates an opportunity to display their abilities without 
having to depend on recent scholastic experience. Marking a general paper 
with a very wide range of topics and without the frame of reference provided 
by experience gained in previous years, is a very difficult matter and tends 
to give results of rather low reliability. Difficulties of this kind were even 
more pronounced in the assessment of the candidate by interview. A con- 
siderable body of evidence has been collected on the unreliability of such 
assessments even when conditions are favourable.1_ In 1946, the conditions 
were far from good, since very large numbers of applicants had to be seen 
which meant that the interviews had to be brief and that not all members 
of the many interviewing boards were equally experienced. Furthermore, 
interviewers were relatively unfamiliar with ex-service candidates whose out- 
look and greater maturity differed considerably from the usual run of pre-war 
students.? 

After 1946, the Entrance examination was considerably revised. A 
certain group of applicants with suitable previous scholastic attainments was 
altogether exempted. Interviewing Boards were used for borderline cases 
only, and consisted of experienced interviewers who were able to devote 
more time to the appraisal of each candidate. It is likely that the changes 
introduced and the experience gained since 1946, will have resulted in more 
effective selection. The results presented here indicate, however, the need 
for an annual assessment of the efficiency of any selection procedure in use. 

Several points of interest emerge from the correlations between single 
tests and criteria (Table III). On the whole, the coefficients were distinctly 
low and effective prediction could not be based on the use of single tests. 
Three factors are likely to have contributed to the smallness of the correlations : 
(i) each test was relatively short, (ii) compared with other samples,’ the present 
one is very highly selected and thus homogeneous as regards ability, (iii) tests 
of special ability were included. Though such tests might have appreciable 


- 1 Hartog, P., and Rhodes, E. C.: An Examination of Examinations, 1935, Macmillan & Co., 
ndon. 

® The purpose of the interview was not directed primarily at assessing*intellectual ability, 
but more at detecting those whose personality and general background would make them 
capable of pursuing a course of studies, without necessarily obtaining a good degree. The ex- 
Service candidates were older, many of them with quite considerable domestic responsibilities 
which may not have allowed them as much opportunity for working as had the younger students. 

* We have suggestive evidence that our sample was more highly selected than the sample 
of Chicago Freshmen on which Thurstone standardized his tests and which he described as being 
more highly selected than the student population of the principal American Universities. 
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correlations with some of the special subjects, it is not surprising to find that 
they had low and even non-significant correlations with overall attainment. 
They were included before the varied possibilities of specialization within the 
B.Sc.(Econ.) and B.Com. Degrees were fully appreciated, and on account of 
which differential prediction within the special fields could not be attempted. 

Of the cognitive tests; measures of verbal intelligence, arithmetical ability 
and cognitive achievement were found to predict academic performance better 
than non-verbal measures of intelligence. 

Conative tests were a special interest of the inquiry. . Their correlations 
with the criteria again tended to be low, probably owing to the shortness 
of the tests, their relative unreliability compared with cognitive tests, and 
the relative homogeneity of the sample. Most of the tests had been found 
of use in detecting gross differences in degree of adjustment such as obtain 
between groups of normal and neurotic subjects. They did not prove suffi- 
ciently sensitive to detect such shades of adjustment as occur within a relatively 
normal group.! 

Nevertheless, it is of interest that in spite of these limitations, certain 
of the objective conative measures, notably the Index of Accuracy, did cor- 
relate significantly with the criteria and also substantially contributed to the 
multiple correlation coefficients. 

An operational picture of the successful student can be given in terms 
of the abilities and characteristics measured by those tests which correlated 
significantly with the criteria. We find him to be a person of high verbal 
ability, able to understand material presented in graph and chart form, well 
informed on topics not related to his studies. He is relatively free from tension, 
able to work at high pressure, and with good powers of concentration. He 
tends to avoid guesswork in answering any problems, preferring to leave 
unanswered questions about which he is not certain. 

The studies reported here present clear-cut evidence of the usefulness of 
psychological tests in a selection procedure. It is not suggested, however, 
that these tests be used as the sole basis of student selection. They should 
rather serve to provide information on some important aspects of the applicant’s 
suitability, which can then be related to other equally relevant aspects such 
as past scholastic performance. In the concluding article, suggestions for the 
implementation of such a selection procedure will be made. In that article, 
the results of a more detailed study of the over and under-achievers will be 
reported and certain sociological information, collected from the students in 
the course of the main inquiry, will be presented. 


+ It also remains possible that differences in adjustment may either not be systematically 
related to academic achievement or not be so related in any simple way. 
On the Shipley Inventory, all students tended to gi watediustad responses. 
that they “saw through” the test and that inventories lose their validi 
to highly sophisticated subjects on whi were not initially standardized. 
account for the poor results obtained by investigators who have used qu 
detect maladjustment among students (cf. this Jo loc. cit.). 
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SUMMARY 


(x) Cognitive and non-cognitive psychological tests were used in the 
inquiry. For a sample of 232 university students the tests were found to 
give a multiple correlation of 0-550 with an overall measure of performance 
in the B.Sc.(Econ.) and B.Com. Final Examinations of London University. 

(2) The practical implications of this result for student selection have 
been illustrated by showing the appreciable reductions in failure rates and the 
increased proportions of good degrees that could be achieved. A comparison 
of selection by psychological tests with selection by Entrance examination 
and interview has also been made. 

(3) The relative usefulness of the different tests included in the battery 
has been discussed. 
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Sociology and Psychoanalysis’ 
(Discussion) 
M. GINSBERG 


HE IMPACT of psychoanalysis on sociology can be studied in two 

ways. Firstly, the general theory of the structure of groups given 

by Freud and his followers can be confronted with that offered by 
sociologists. Secondly, we may ask what light is thrown by psychoanalysis 
on specific aspects of social life, for example, the religious, the moral, the 
political or the economic. Professor Bastide deals with both these problems 
very fully. He traces in considerable detail the changes which psychoanalytic 
theory has undergone and he shows the various ways in which these changes 
in theory have been reflected in sociological investigations. His analysis 
throughout is very illuminating. It does not, however, altogether escape the 
ambiguities which abound in the current discussions of the problems involved. 
The term “libido” is the most troublesome. By Freud himself it is used 
in two very different senses. In one sense “libido” is a generic term for 
all forms of attraction, of which the sexual is but one species. In the other, 
the libidinal is identified with the sexual, and other forms of attraction 
are derived from this by a process described as aim-inhibition. Professor 
Bastide thinks the latter use is the one which is distinctive of psychoanalysis 
and that it alone is relevant in dealing with the influence of psychoanalysis 
on sociology. He adds, however, that in whatever way the term libido is 
defined, the “‘sexual’’ must be given a wider connotation than is usually 
assigned to it and, in particular, that it is important to distinguish between 
“ genital ’’ and “ non-genital”’ sexuality. The latter seems to be identified 
by him with what is usually called the “sensual” and this, it appears, is 
to be understood as covering action in accordance with the “ pleasure- 
principle’. This I find confusing. The pleasure principle is never clearly 
defined. Sometimes it is expressed in a form reminiscent of psychological 
hedonism. If this theory be rejected, as it is by most modern psychologists, 
1 Sociologie et Psychanalyse, by Roger Bastide. Presses universitaires de France, 1950, 400 fr. 
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we must regard action as due primarily to basic impulses directed to various 
objects and not to the pleasure which follows on their attainment. Action 
in accordance with the pleasure principle can only mean action initiated by 
these impulses unchecked by experience of their consequences pleasurable or 
painful, or in Freud’s terminology, by the “ reality-principle’’. It follows 
that, the pleasure-principle cannot be used to define the sexual, for it is 
equally applicable to any impulse whatever. The term “ the social ’’, which 
Professor Bastide is fond of using, is equally ambiguous. Sometimes it stands 
for particular impulses, those namely which lead the individual out of himself 
to seek a response from others or to respond to them. When contrasted with 
the sexual, the intention is then to assert the existence of such impulses, in 
their own right, so to say, independently of sexual attraction. At other 
times the social stands not for an impulse or impulses but for what results 
from interaction, direct and indirect, between individuals and is embodied 
in the tradition or institutional framework. Of this framework the ordering 
of sexual relations is a part variously related to other parts. 

Bearing these distinctions in mind, the principal conclusions reached by 
Professor Bastide may be thus indicated : 

(a) The social tie is not libidinal, i.e. not reducible to aim-inhibited 
sexuality. 

(b) Unconscious factors play a more important part in shaping social 
institutions than is commonly recognized, but, conversely social institutions 
provide the framework for the operation of the unconscious. Complexes, in 
other words, vary with the social structure and are not inherent in human 
nature as such. The unconscious, it should be added, contains not only 
libidinal elements but other repressed impulses as well. 

(c) What part is played by repressed sexuality in social institutions is 
a problem which has to be investigated in each case. It is not to be assumed 
that all institutions have a sexual basis. In some, sex may play a determining 
role, in others not. 

(d) Relations between persons not in themselves sexual may nevertheless 
be utilized by sex or be “ erotized ’’, i.e. coloured by sexual feelings and im- 
pulses. Thus, for example, war or an authoritarian regime may provide an 
outlet for sadistic or homosexual tendencies. In other cases the sexual may 
fuse with other impulses, as for example, in some forms of religious ecstasy. 
The extent to which social relations may be thus “ erotized ” is much greater 
than is realized by those unfamiliar with psychoanalytic findings. 

I have stated these conclusions in my own way. The form which they 
take in Professor Bastide’s exposition is somewhat perplexing. He will have 
it that the libidinal and the social constitute two heterogeneous worlds, the 
one governed by the pleasure-principle, the other by the reality-principle. 
But if the social refers to the impulse which drives men to seek relations 
with others, then it is surely governed by both the pleasure-principle and 
the reality-principle, by the former when it is not checked by experience, 
by the latter, when it is. If on the other hand, the social refers to the product 
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of human interactions, then the libidinal cannot be said to be distinct from 
the social, since it constitutes one of its elements. The identification of the 
social with the reality-principle is no doubt inspired by the Durkheimian 
conception of social facts. These are said to be the resultant of a fusion or 
interpenetration of consciousnesses and to come to the individual with a sort 
of constraint. But this is very doubtful metaphysics. What needs to be 
explored is the way in which mental processes affect and are affected by the 
social structure. In so far as psychoanalysis is concerned the problem is 
whether the interrelation between mental processes and the social structure 
holds of the deeper layers of the mind, in other words whether unconscious 
processes vary with variations in the social structure. To deal with this 
problem we need psychoanalytic data derived from different societies or from 
different strata within the same societies. Professor Bastide thinks that to 
obtain the necessary data there is no other method than that elaborated by 
psychoanalysis. The trouble hitherto has been that psychoanalytic theories 
have been imposed on social facts without direct evidence based on the analysis 
of the individuals concerned. Granted such comparative studies, psycho- 
analysis can in Professor Bastide’s opinion render great service to sociology. 
First, it can help in removing sources of bias by making investigators aware 
of the influence likely to be exercised by unconscious factors on the selection 
and interpretation of data. Secondly, by providing a method for exploring 
the unconscious, it may throw light on the relations between mind and society 
at different levels of development. Professor Bastide’s survey should help to 
clear the ground. The positive results so far attained are not, on his showing, 
very impressive. 
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Testament for Social Science. An Essay in 
the Application of Scientific Method to 
Human Problems. Barbara Wootton. 
London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1950. 
Pp. vii + 197. 5s. 


PROFESSOR WooTTON discusses the application 
of scientific method to the study of social facts, 
the obstacles it encounters from pre-scientific 
attitudes, the false routes pursued by Toynbee 
and the Marxists, the futility of metaphysical 
speculation, the pernicious influence of dog- 
matic religion on social problems, the bearing 
of science on morals and on the arts. 

In a brief review I cannot discuss even the 
main points raised. I shall confine myself 
to two. 

First, her account of scientific method, as 
including (1) observation of sense data, (2) 
formation of a hypothesis, (3) turned by 
empirical testing and modification into a law 
of association of phenomena. 

I should prefer to describe the process in 
terms of (1) being presented with a problem, 
(2) thinking out possible answers, (3) thinking 
out what kind of fact will throw light on the 
problem and how these facts can best be 
collected in a helpful form, (4) collecting these 
and other facts which seem relevant as one pro- 
ceeds, (5) framing one’s hypothetical answer 
to one’s problem, or to the modified problem 
which this whole process results in, in such a 
way that other people can test it as well as 
oneself, and (6) testing it. 

Looking at it in this way would, I think, 
have led to a different treatment of many of 
the topics in the book. For instance, step (3), 
as I have put it, involves the invention, not 
of hypotheses, but of methods of investigation ; 
and stress on this would involve some modifica- 
tion of her account of methods in the social 
sciences. For my part I prefer to speak of a 
general ‘‘ outlook ”, ‘‘ aim ”’, or “ procedure ”’, 
as scientific, and then to note that for the 
solution of particular problems, particular 
“methods” have to be elaborated in con- 
formity with this general outlook. This leaves 
the way open for a considerable variety of 
methods in the different sciences. In her 
discussions both of the social sciences and of 
the arts, it is the methods of the physical 
sciences Professor Wootton stresses. But it 
would be wrong to conclude that these methods 
are the only ones in conformity with a scientific 
outlook. 

Again, consider steps (1) and (2). While 
Professor Wootton admits (p. 55) that dis- 
cussion can be a fertile breeding ground for 
hypotheses, she does not mention its role in 
the formulation of problems in a shape amen- 
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able to scientific investigation. But it is the 
difficulty of this step quite as much as the 
difficulty or backwardness in gathering facts, 
that is responsible for the backwardness of the 
“Standards of accuracy in 
observation, imagination in the formation of 
hypotheses, and care in checking these in turn 
against further observations ’’ (p. 71)—this is 
not enough. The whole subject is vastly more 
complicated than Professor Wootton’s account 
suggests. 

My second point concerns human decisions 
and the validity of moral principles. She 
rejects any non-natural validations, and I 
agree. She bases her discussion on the dis- 
tinction between means and ends. Further, 
she thinks that science can lay down necessary, 
though not sufficient, conditions for moral 
standards. Her main clue is derived from 
‘‘ the psycho-biological interpretation of human 
behaviour which sees this as directed towards 
“the biological ends of self-maintenance, 
development or reproduction ’ or ‘ towards the 
normal completion or actualisation of the 
organism’’’. (Pp. 163, 136 ff.) Moral prin- 
ciples and standards must be such as to lead 
to behaviour tending toward these ends; and 
science can (theoretically) say whether they do 
so or not. 

She does not raise the question of what 
beyond this is needed for morals; and indeed 
in her Conclusion she seems to approve of it 
as the ultimate moral principle for a scientist 
(p. 181). 

I am not happy about all this. While 
human decisions should be made in the light 
of the fullest possible scientific knowledge, they 
do constitute a distinct type of activity. And 
what is left when science has had its say is not 
a@ mere expression of personal preferences. 
What may be called the rationale of reaching 
decisions is highly complex, and needs fuller 
treatment. And science as Professor Wootton 
describes it is not a satisfactory instrument for 
this treatment. The scheme which emerges 
from her general account of social decisions as 
(in the ideal case) seeking an end suggested by 
science, and steered by a complex set of 
scientific statements about means to this end, 
leaves much unsaid that is fundamental. But 
space does not permit me to pursue this in 
relation to her argument. 

This is a most enjoyable and stimulating 
book. Professor Wootton’s plea for a far 
fuller use of scientific methods in dealing 
with human problems, and her rejection of 
authoritarian dogmas natural or non-natural, 
is eloquent and sustained. We need more 
books of this kind. 


L. J. RussE1. 
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Citizenship and Social Ciass, and other Essays. 
T. H. Marshall. Cambridge U.P., 1950. 
ros. 6d. 


Tuts book falls into two parts. The first, 
entitled Citizenship and Social Class, is based 
on two lectures delivered by Professor Marshall 
at Cambridge in February 1949; the second 
consists of three papers published before the 
War. The latter are still fresh and are highly 
relevant to current discussions on the subject. 

Since the Cambridge lectures were given 
under the auspices of the Alfred Marshall 
Foundation, it was natural that Professor 
Marshall should commence his subject by 
recalling the interest of the great economist 
in this subject. Though Alfred Marshall 
devoted his life to the study of economics 
he was at heart an idealist, anxious to do 
good and to make his contribution as an 
economist to the great social problems of his 
time. Many of his reflections may appear odd 
to the modern economist, who has tended to 
narrow the field of his subject, thus isolating 
himself from the broad movements of history. 

Our author recalls Alfred Marshall’s lecture 
on The Future of the Working Classes, delivered 
in 1873, wherein he expressed the belief that 
through the progress of mechanization and the 
advance of education every man would become 
a gentleman. He was thinking of the effect 
of hard and unremitting work on the in- 
dividual. World resources and higher produc- 
tivity would provide the material basis of a 
higher and more satisfying standard of living, 
while mechanization would bring:a lightening 
of the exhausting physical toil which char- 
acterizes the worker. In short, he was think- 
ing of standards of living as being more than 
bread and butter, ale and cakes, as something 
indeed which embraces the essential elements 
of a civilized existence. Thus the sociological 
hypothesis of Marshall is recognition of the 
claims of each one to be accepted as a full 
member of society. He believed that this 
could be achieved within the framework of 
a free market economy and that education 
alone should be provided by the State. Thus 
while there would be economic inequality and 
inequality of social class, the equality of 
citizenship would be recognized. Here he 
was treading on dangerous ground, for were 
not the socialists proclaiming the dignity of 
human life and the need for the State to 
guarantee to each and all the essential rights 
of citizenship? But Marshall was not pre- 
pared to go to such lengths. He shrank back 
from acceptance of this interpretation. He 
concentrated on duties and believed that the 
process of becoming gentlemen, though con- 


ditioned by advancing technology and economic 
progress, was essentially an individual 
Through education and enlightenment the 
workers would come to appreciate the duties 
of full citizenship. This would proceed from 
individual effort and not from the benevolence 
of authority. 

This is Professor Marshall’s starting point 
and in a brilliant analysis he goes on to examine 
Marshall’s hypothesis in the light of twentieth- 
century conditions and to answer anew the 
questions which he had posed some seventy-six 
years ago. A necessary preliminary is to 
examine the background of this problem and 
in a stimulating survey of the historical process 
he unfolds the emergence of citizenship in its 
three aspects of civil, political and social. 
Thus it is to history that Marshall turns to 
see the working of social institutions and the 
meaning of democracy to-day. In early times, 
he tells us, these were but different strands of 
the same thread, but with the passage of the 
centuries they became differentiated. It was 
the work of subsequent centuries to formulate 
afresh the three elements of citizenship, first 
the civil in the eighteenth century, second the 
political in the nineteenth, and thirdly the 
social in the twentieth century. The broad 
development is clear enough, but, as Marshall 
rightly points out, one cannot ignore the many 
finer strands that criss-cross over the centuries. 

It is with the last phase that Professor 
Marshall is primarily concerned and here he 
comes to grips with some of the most funda- 
mental social questions of to-day. He traces 
the revival of interest in social rights to the 
development of elementary education in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, but its 
full flowering is not apparent until our own 
day, when the social aspect of citizenship 
achieves equal partnership with the civil and 
political. The acceptance of equal civil, politi- 
cal and social rights for all implies equality, 
so that before the eyes of the law all are equal, 
not merely in theory but in practice, all have 
equal political rights and all have a right to 
a minimum standard of living, to full educa- 
tional opportunity and to the full development 
of their mental and physical capacities. Mar- 
shall discusses the impact of this on social 
class. The extension of civil rights and to 
some extent of political rights have had little 
influence on class structure. In time, it is 
true, abuses have been -eliminated and the 
power of wealth curtailed, but in its essentials 
no serious inroads have been made on social 
class. It is different, however, with the social 
content of citizenship, for here is a force which 
challenges the capitalist basis of society. An 
essential characteristic of capitalist society. is 
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inequality, in income and in social status. 
But already through rising money wages, 
increased productivity and by direct taxation 
and a growing acceptance of the dignity of 
the individual, some of the harsher aspects of 
inequality have been softened. How far will 
this go? The gap between the unskilled and 
skilled and between the skilled and the non- 
manual worker has been narrowed. The en- 
joyment of a higher standard of living has 
been brought within reach of all classes and 
so there lias been established a greater level 
of material comfort throughout the community. 

It was in this new and invigorating environ- 
ment that the claim for the recognition of basic 
social rights made headway. This introduced 
a new and significant element into social 
thought. “ Class-abatement ”’ , says Marshall, 

. has acquired a new meaning. It is no 
longer merely an attempt to abate the obvious 
nuisance of destitution in the lowest ranks of 
society. It has assumed the guise of action 
modifying the whole pattern of social in- 
equality. It is no longer content to raise the 
floor-level in the basement of the social edifice, 
leaving the superstructure as it was. It has 
begun to remodel the whole building, and it 
might even end by converting a sky-scraper 
into a bungalow” (p. 47). 

The extension of the social services, based 
as they are on the principle of a guaranteed 
minimum, has brought a general enrichment 
of life for all. Their significant achievement 
has been not to eliminate class inequalities 
but to establish equality of status. Thus the 
growth of citizenship, with its new rights and 
duties for the ordinary citizen, has had a 
profound influence on class structure, partly 
by removing much inequality and partly by 
bringing about new social groupings. 

Marshall believes that the recognition of a 
sort of basic human equality associated with 
full community membership is not inconsistent 
with a system of economic inequality. To 
some this may appear a contradiction. Pro- 
fessor Robbin, for example, in his lectures on 
The Economic Problem in Peace and War has 
suggested that we are pursuing mutually 
inconsistent policies. On the one hand, we 
struggle for social equality through the exten- 
sion of the social services, while on the other 
we offer differential rates as an economic 


incentive. We try to “run an egalitarian 


teal income system side by side with an 
inegalitarian money income system”. This 
is the voice of the economist, but Marshall 
the sociologist, believes ‘‘ that this conflict 
of principles springs from the very roots of 
our social order in its present phase of the 
development of democratic citizenship ”’ (p. 84). 


I am sure he is right. The economist cannot 
ignore the deep social forces which are modify- 
ing the structure of our society. What is 
significant now is the recognition that for the 
broad mass of the people what is important 
is status, an assured and recognized place in 
society which recognizes the dignity of the 
individual and which offers him the oppor- 
tunity of sharing in the culture which is the 
common heritage of all. 

Marshall does not attempt to fit social forces 
into a neat logical pattern. That there are 
inconsistencies does not worry him, though it 
may worry other social thinkers. ‘‘ We are 
not aiming at absolute equality,” he writes 
(p. 77). ‘‘ There are limits inherent in the 
egalitarian movement. But the movement is 
a double one. It operates partly through 
citizenship and partly through the economic 
system. In both cases the aim is to remove 
inequalities which cannot be regarded as 
legitimate, but the standard of legitimacy is 
different. In the former it is the standard 
of social justice, in the latter it is social justice 
combined with economic necessity. It is 
possible, therefore, that the inequalities per- 
mitted by the two halves of the movement will 
not coincide. Class distinctions may survive 
which have no appropriate economic function, 
and economic differences which do not corres- 
pond with accepted class distinctions.” 

Marshall’s reflections on the changing balance 
between rights and duties are wise and stimu- 
lating. While rights have multiplied and are 
precise, duties are vague and uncertain. Time 
and again we are exhorted to work harder in 
the interests of national prosperity, but, as 
Marshall points out, the community is large 
and too remote to evoke a ready response from 
the individual. The answer appears to be 
found in the development of more limited 
loyalties—in the workshop and in the smaller 
communities of which the individual is a 
member. To inculcate such loyalties is likely 
to be a slow and difficult process, but whether 
in economic or in political life surely this is 
the goal to be aimed at. It is at the heart of 
the problem of industrial relations and of 
productivity. 

Can the basic equality of citizenship be 
created and preserved without involving the 
freedom of the market place ? Alfred Marshall 
believed it could, but events have proved him 
wrong in this respect, for the free operation 
of the price system has been invaded at many 
points. Some would like to reverse the process, 
but others see it as the inevitable consequence 
of evolving citizenship. 

Marshall’s book is not easy reading. His 
style is crisp and concise and his argument 
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profound. It is a most stimulating contribu- 
tion to modern social thinking, and What he 
has to say requires the thoughtful and sym- 
pathetic attention of economists as well as of 
all who are interested in the social sciences. 
His concluding chapters, on Social Class and 
in Professionalism in relation to Social Struc- 
ture and Social Policy are as fresh and interest- 
ing as when they first appeared before the war. 
Moreover, between them and the Cambridge 
lectures there is remarkable unity of thought 
and argument. It was a happy thought to 
include them in this volume. 
HENRY HAMILTON. 


The Origins of Modern Science, 1300-1800. 
H. Butterfield, M.A. G. Bell & Sons Ltd., 
London, 1950. 217 pp. 0s. 6d. 


Tuts book has two sorts of significance. In 
the first place, it is full of new facts, sug- 
gestions and authoritative reassessments. In 
the second place, it is a sort of draft treaty 
of peace between historians and scientists. 

Of the authoritative judgments perhaps the 
most important, coming from a general his- 
torian, is the firm assertion that the scientific 
revolution really was a revolution: that 
certain men in the seventeenth century really 
made a change and knew it. But there are 
many other facts and suggestions. It is 
illuminating that when Aristotle thought of 
motion, he may have thought of a horse 
drawing a cart, while the Renaissance may 
have had projectiles in mind instead. Clocks, 
Professor Butterfield thinks, may have brought 
in the scientific view of motion: at all events 
for Kepler a clockwork universe would not 
have been “‘ mere mechanism ” but emphatic- 
ally ad majorem dei gloriam. 

It is of value, too, to be reminded that 
Descartes, against his intention, promoted, 
especially in France, that polished otiose 
scepticism which, no less than gross credulity, 
is an opposite of science. For even non- 
experimental, purely ‘“ descriptive’’ science 
has no doubt on one point: that facts are 
worth active search. 

We have mentioned that Professor Butter- 
field is a general historian coming to a subject 
studied mostly by writers who started life as 
scientists. He is not the first of his kind 
whom the Cambridge atmosphere has deflected 
for a time into the history of science: the 
work of Professor G. N. Clark will be recalled. 
But this, nevertheless, brings us to the second 
significance of his work, that it involves science 
and history together in a glow of reconciliation. 
Scientists, and historians of science, have felt 
that general historians have paid science too 
little attention as a factor in the life of recent 
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centuries. Historians have felt that scientists 
and their chroniclers have been . . . crude. 
Now Professor Butterfield is anything but 
crude, whether in this book or in the recent 
address printed in the Bulletin of the British 
Society for the History of Science (Vol. I, 
No. 3). Can anyone, indeed, one wonders, 
be quite so mellow? Apparently they can. 
Professor Butterfield has mellowness enough 
for two. Many historians of science, for 
instance, of the type who excel in their grasp 
of the last few decades, have, unfortunately, 
failed to take enough account of contemporary 
reputations of long ago. Many teachers, 
striving for landmarks, have read more into 
hundred-year-old papers than anyone thought 
of at the time. They will not escape the 
professorial eye, but they are assured of 
ample forgiveness. Our author has all the 
professional historian’s incredible learning and 
sophistication about sources, and if anyone 
doubts whether he can really also have mastered 
recent science, the answer is that Professor 
Butterfield has stopped short of recent science. 
One feels, however, that a little collaboration 
would enable him to carry on his good work 
even here. 

Let us hope that under his peace treaty 
the cultural and scientific historians will go 
forward into the future not as two bodies, 
but as one. If they do, their only danger 
will be that of forgetting that a still or a 
retort can be evidence as well as can a book, 
and that the sixteenth century had chemical 
industries as well as alchemical speculations. 

H. T. PLEepDGE. 


Polis and Samples: Practical 
Mildred B. Parten. Harper 
$5.00. 
LEt it be said at orice that this is easily the 
most comprehensive survey manual yet pub- 
lished. There can hardly be any aspect of 
standard survey procedure, however trivial, 
which does not find some mention in its pages 
and all the major techniques are given the 
most detailed description. Such exhaustive- 
ness, coupled with a bibliography of no less 
than 1,145 items, will make the book invaluable 
to all engaged in or planning any kind of survey 
work. But what about its use as a textbook ? 
The teacher of survey methodology will wel- 
come it for reference purposes, but the student 
—unless he be taking some future and, one 
hopes, imaginary B.Sc. (Survey Methodology) 
—will surely find it somewhat unwieldy. The 
author’s admirable intention to give full details 
of practical procedures has resulted in a book 
which is essentially—as indeed its sub-title 
emphasizes—a practical manual. The student 
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who seeks some general acquaintance with the 
subject will find his vision obscured by the 
mass of detail and, as is so often the case with 
American textbooks, the very exhaustiveness 
of a book becomes its greatest limitation. 
The layout of the text, too, with its excessive 
division into lettered and numbered sections 
and sub-sections, makes this a book which it 
is easier to use than to read. One may, in 
fact, doubt whether Dr. Parten’s double 
objective of manual and textbook can be 
attained satisfactorily and it is unlikely that 
this book will commend itself as much to the 
student as it will to the survey practitioner. 

Dr. Parten mentions, although she cannot 
always treat in full, many of the more proble- 
matical aspects of social surveys. The real 
weakness of present-day methodology lies, not 
in sampling techniques nor in methods of 
analysis, but in the collection of the basic 
material. As regards sampling, much work on 
its use in social inquiries has been done in 
recent years and, in general, the statistician 
can look to fairly well-established principles 
in carrying out his sample design. The 
chapters on sampling, although not the best 
in the book, are evidence of this accumulated 
experience. Again, satisfactory procedures of 
dealing with the collected data, of editing, 
coding, tabulating and analysing it, have been 
evolved in many different types of surveys. 


But, however satisfactory the sampling design, 
however refined the methods of analysis, the 
final worth of an investigation hinges on the 
validity and reliability of the collected infor- 
mation itself. It is here that least is known. 
It is recognized, of course, that bias may 


arise in the collection of the information 
and, in particular, in personal interviewing. 
But little conclusive evidence has yet been 
accumulated on the factors giving rise to such 
bias, on methods of detecting and measuring 
its extent or on means of controlling it by 
judicious selection and training of interviewers, 
for instance. The National Opinion Research 
Center is engaged on a project and some work 
is commencing in this country, but more 
systematic research is urgently needed in 
order to strengthen this weak link of survey 
technique. 

In reading a book such as this, the contents 
and bibliography of which bear testimony to 
the enormous boom in surveys during recent 
years, one cannot help wondering whether 
social surveys are perhaps becoming too 
fashionable. To say this is not to belittle 
the value of numerous investigations carried 
out by Government departments, research 
institutes, universities and so forth, both in this 
country and elsewhere. But thereisa tendency 
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to initiate surveys too readily and indiscrimin- 
ately and it would not be difficult to list many 
inquiries, which have contributed little or 
nothing either to our knowledge of society or 
to methodology. Such surveys have largely 
wasted the time and goodwill of those who 
supplied the information and may have tended 
to undermine public confidence in this sort of 
work. In a very real sense, the typical social 
survey—the collection of questionnaire data, 
the calculation of percentages, averages, cor- 
relation coefficients and the interpretation of 
simple tables—has become one of the easiest 
forms of social research. There may be a 
consequent danger that every question of a 
sociological nature is felt to need a survey to 
answer it and that fact-collecting per se becomes 
looked upon as the end, rather than the 
beginning, of social study. Dr. Parten has 
performed a useful service in describing so 
fully the standard techniques which are avail- 
able. It is the responsibility of agencies 
intending to commission social investigations 
and of survey directors to ensure that surveys 
are not initiated unnecessarily, that their 
execution is entrusted to entirely competent 
personnel and that any limitations of the 
results are fully understood. 
C. A. MosEr. 


Your Village. 
eration of Women’s Institutes. 


THE reader who, with hazy recollections of a 
rather similarly entitled work by Mary Russell 
Mitford, expects to find in this pamphlet 
descriptions of apple-cheeked children in apple- 
hung orchards and roses clustering round 
cottage porches, will be disappointed. The 
first sentence which caught the reviewer's eye 
was this: ‘‘ The overwhelming need of the 
villages throughout England and Wales is for 
improved sewerage or indeed for sewerage of 
any kind.” 

This booklet is, in fact, a survey “of 
amenities and public services in rural areas” 
and has been carried out by the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes with the 
efficiency and absence of sentimentality char- 
acteristic of that body. The survey was 
financed by means of a questionnaire—a 
questionary, as the editor calls it—of twenty 
questions addressed to the 7,000 Institutes in 
the 58 County Federations ; returns have been 
received from 6,747 villages in England and 
Wales. 

The booklet opens with a very good introduc- 
tion explaining the purpose and content of the 
questionary, mentioning outstanding points 
and making some comparisons between dis- 
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tricts. Then follow the various questions, 
with, in most cases, the mandate—i.e. the date 
and wording of resolutions passed at one of 
the Women’s Institutes’ Annual Meetings, 
pressing for the establishment of a public 
service or the reform of an abuse. The 
information supplied is scrutinized under each 
question and is further set out at the end 
of the pamphlet in tabulated form. Each 
Women’s Institute was also asked, having 
answered their twenty questions, to go on to 
state their village’s most pressing need. 

The questions range from the provision of 
bus services and post offices—where the 
position is fairly satisfactory—to water supplies 
and sewerages, where it most emphatically is 
not. Indeed the information given under these 
headings reads like extracts from the reports 
of the Commission on the Health of Towns 
in the first half of the last century. The 
pamphlet also points out that a question on 
water supplies was addressed to about 3,500 
villages in 1944; a comparison of the replies 
given then and now shows that virtually no 
progress appears to have been made; the 
proportion of villages having a piped water 
supply being almost unchanged in 1944 and 
1949. 

The diversity of standards and the wide 
differences in structure and conditions of 
various villages make the figures doubtful in 
some instances. The number of houses built 
since the war for example, does not throw a 
great deal of light on the housing problem 
unless the population of the village is known. 
Similarly the actual frequency of bus services 
does not indicate their adequacy, without 
knowing the shopping facilities in the village 
and its distance from the town. It would also 
have been interesting to know more as to what 
correlation exists between satisfactory public 
services and the election of Women’s Institutes’ 
members to local councils. The pamphlet 
states that many Institutes consider that this 
is the most effective means of getting things 
done. 

The survey, as is admitted, does not give 
full and reliable statistics but it does give a 
vivid and, it is claimed, a true picture of 
conditions in villages, and is well worth the 
attention of the public servant or social 
reformer as well as of the general reader. 

R. C. CHAMBERs. 


Sociologie et Anthropologie. Marcel Mauss. 
With an “Introduction 4 l’Oeuvre de 
Marcel Mauss”, by Claude Lévi-Strauss. 
Bibliothéque de Sociologie Contemporaine 
(Presses Universitaires de France, 1950). 
Pp. lii + 389. 800 fr. 


Marcet Mauss, the celebrated pupil and 
collaborator of Emile Durkheim, died early in 
1950 while this volume of collected essays was 
in the press. Though not planned as such, it 
serves as a fitting memorial. The collection 
comprises six essays, all related to the theme 
of ‘‘ les croyances et la psychologie collective 
des archaiques”; they are: “ Théorie 
générale de la Magie”’ (1903), “‘ Essai sur le 
Don ” (1924), ‘‘ Rapports de la Psychologie et 
de la Sociologie ” (1924), ‘‘ Essai sur l’Idée de 
Mort” (1926), ‘‘La Notion de Personne” 
(1938), ‘‘ Les Techniques du Corps” (1934). 
The first two essays account for about three- 
quarters of the whole. For the anthropologist 
this is a very useful collection anyway, but its 
value is greatly increased by the stimulating 
forty-page introduction by Professor Lévi- 
Strauss. This essay sets out toexamine Mauss’s 
influence upon contemporary anthropological 
discussion but achieves more than that; in 
several respects it is an important original 
contribution. 

On re-reading these essays one is struck 
forcibly by the modernity of Mauss’s viewpoint 
on fundamental issues. The method of pre- 
sentation has dated ; objections can be raised 
to Mauss’s method of marshalling his evidence ; 
sentences which start with the ominous words 
“‘Sans doute . . .”’ lead to the most question- 
able conclusions; yet on theoretical issues 
later discussion has tended to confirm rather 
than repudiate Mauss’s position. The early 
essay on Magic comes very close to Professor 
Gordon Childe’s 1949 Frazer Lecture (Magic 
Craftsmanship and Science, Liverpool Univer- 
sity Press, 1950) on the same theme; ‘“‘ Rap- 
ports de la Psychologie et de la Sociologie ” 
(1924) appears to contain the fundamental 
theory of Ruth Benedict’s Patierns of Culture 
(1934) and hence to foreshadow a whole school 
of modern American anthropology, and so on. 
Yet Mauss himself seems always to have been 
inhibited from followihg up the implications 
of his theoretical suggestions. His own con- 
tributions always stopped short at the level of 
an esquisse; it was left to others, his pupils 
and those whom he had influenced less directly, 
to carry on the discussion to its logical 
conclusion. 

Of rather particular interest in this con- 
nection are Professor Lévi-Strauss’s views 
as to the relative contributions of Mauss 
and Malinowski to the creation of the 
modern anthropological theory of Reciprocity. 
Mauss’s ‘‘ Essai sur le Don ” (1924) is, in large 
measure, a critical generalization of Malinow- 
ski’s thesis as originally expounded in Argonauts 
of the Western Pacific (1922). But in Professor 
Lévi-Strauss’s view it was the ‘‘ Essai sur le 
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Don ” which stimulated Malinowski to elabor- 
ate, in his later writings, his general theory of 
Functionalism, an event which Professor Levi- 
Strauss regards as one of the “ grands malheurs 
de l’ethnologie contemporaine’. He admits 
that Mauss himself failed to develop the 
implications of his theory, but holds that 
Malinowski’s formulation was a retrograde 
step. “La od Mauss envisageait un rapport 
constant entre des phénoménes, od se trouve 
leur explication, Malinowski se demande seule- 
ment @ quot ils servent, pour chercher une 
justification.” It is fashionable at the mo- 
ment to belittle Malinowski’s status as a 
theorist, but it seems odd to rate Mauss the 
more penetrating thinker on the basis of argu- 
ments which he in fact failed to expound ! 
It seems likely that Mauss’s reputation will 
ultimately rest primarily upon the quality 
of some half-dozen major contributions to 
L’Année Sociologique. Of these only two are 
printed here—‘‘ la Magie”’ and “le Don ”’— 
but both will certainly long remain part of the 
standard literature of Social Anthropology. 
E. R. Leacu. 


Race and Culture. The Collected Papers of 
Robert Ezra Park. Volume I. Edited by 
E. C. Hughes and Others. Pp. 392 and 
Index. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 
1950. $5. 


THE late Dr. Robert Park did not begin his 
regular academic career until he was nearly 
fifty years of age, but despite this he has 
probably inspired more sociological interest in 
racial relations and cultural contacts than any 


other American writer. Much of Park’s earlier 
training was in journalism and his experiences 
in this field influenced his whole conception of 
sociology. To quote an autobiographical note 
that he has left behind, the sociologist ‘‘ was 
to be a kind of super-reporter ”’. 

One comment that could be made on these 
twenty-nine articles, lectures and introductions 
is that they do, in fact, exemplify some of the 
demerits as well as the merits of first class 
journalism. On the credit side there is a rare 
ability to illuminate sociological problems by 
fresh ideas and concepts, a talent for exposition 
and summarization of complicated social pro- 
cesses, a width of knowledge outside the 
writer’s immediate subject, a considerable 
shrewdness and understanding of human 
affairs ‘‘ at first hand ”’, and a flair for telling 
phrases combined with fluency of style. There 
is also a certain predictive quality, shown by 
such formulations as the Pacific Coast being 
the western world’s racial frontier, by the racial 
problem taking on the form of a nationalistic 
struggle in colonial areas, etc. 
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On the other side of the account is a too 
facile, sometimes confused, generalization and 
conceptualization, particularly in the region of 
race and culture itself. ‘‘. . . Teuton and 
Latin, the Negro and the Jew... have 
certain racial aptitudes; certain innate and 
characteristic differences of temperament .. .” 
(p. 264). “‘It is in general the subjective, 
historic, and ultimately, perhaps, racial and 
temperamental factor in the lives of peoples 
which makes it difficult. ..to transmit 
political and religious institutions to people of 
a different racial type ” (p. 266). Considerable 
play is made of the concept of “‘ racial tempera- 
ment ”’ and there is even “ racial religion ’’. 
Earlier, we read that ‘‘ the races grew up in 
isolation and acquired distinct racial character- 
istics ’’ (p. 139). We are told further that 
“the bonds that hold (modern sects) together 
are ideological rather than those of race and 
kinship ’’ (What are the bonds of race, if not 
ideological ?). Park cites the mulatto in the 
United States as an example of “ marginal 
man”, the individual whom fate has con- 
demned to live in two societies and in two, not 
merely different but antagonistic, cultures. 
But the fact is that racial segregation in the 
Southern States effectively restricts the mulatto 
to Negro society, and except to some extent 
in the North, there is little question of his 
living at the same time in White society. 
He also shares, in broad terms, the same cul- 
ture as other Americans, mulatto, ‘‘ full blood ” 
Negro, or White. Finally, in the concluding 
chapter the reader is given the impression that 
the mixed blood in the American Negro 
population is superior to Negroes of full blood 
on the grounds that 20 per cent of mixed 
bloods among the American Negroes have 
produced 85 per cent of the race’s superior 
men. But according to Herskovits’s anthropo- 
metric and genealogical study mixed bloods 
comprise some 8o per cent, not 20 per cent, of 
the total Negro population. 

Having said this, however, one would like 
to pay sincere tribute to a pioneer collection 
of writings which should be a source of stimu- 
lation and encouragement to students of the 
racial problem for a long time to come. 

K. L. Littre. 


Colour and Class in Six Liverpool Schools. 
Leo Silberman and Betty Spice. Edited by 
Dennis Chapman. The University Press of 
Liverpool. 67 pp. 5s. 

Tus booklet describes how sociometric tests 

were carried out in the classrooms of six schools 

where on the average 20 per cent of the pupils 
were coloured. The children were asked to 
indicate their best friend in the class and which 
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three they most disliked ; their answers were 
correlated with colour, with the teachers’ 
estimates of the various children’s standard 
of clothing and with data from the school 
records. The extent to which white children 
chose white friends was 11 per cent greater 
than the proportion of white children to the 
total school population ; for coloured children 
the figure was 40 per cent. These preferences 
were subjected to the “ chi-squared ”’ test and 
bias was taken to exist when the value of the 
chi-squared was such that it would have been 
expected less than once in twenty times from 
random samples. The results show that the 
preferences were not significant when schools 
were treated individually but some bias appears 
in the aggregate. When the same test is 
applied to the relation between friendships 
and clothing standards it shows a marked 
tendency for those of the superior clothing 
group to keep together; using Yule’s Co- 
efficient of Colligation the same tendency is 
shown amongst white children of superior 
scholastic performance. Some children are 
chosen as best friends by a number of their 
fellows, some feature very frequently in the 
rejection lists—this material illustrates the 
structure of friendships. 

The data show no significant bias on the 
part of either colour group, but at the end 
of the study it was discovered (surely the 
teachers could have told them this at the 
beginning ?) that the Chinese children who 
constitute a quarter of the coloured group 
are appreciably better clothed than the “ other 
coloured ” ; the failure to find discrimination 
may have been due to a compensating prefer- 
ence for the Chinese. The test was therefore 
inadequate and the paragraph in the con- 
clusion on “ further confirmation” just does 
not make sense. However, the study is des- 
cribed as a pilot investigation and its value 
lies in the formulation of a technique which 
ought to be of interest to all sociologists ; it 
is to be hoped that now the spade-work has 
been done it will be followed up and more 
will be discovered about the growth of group 
and status consciousness, apparent differences 
between types of schools and the effect of 
economic fluctuations. 

MICHAEL BANTON. 


Economic Structive and the Ceremonial Exchange 
Cycle in Arnhem Land. Dr. Donald F. 
Thomson. MacMillan, Melbourne; Cam- 
bridge University Press, England. 1950. 
r2s. 6d. 

Tuts brief account of economic activities in 

Arnhem Land is of considerable interest, for 

not many such descriptions have been made 


although it is thirty years since Malinowski 
wrote of the Kula exchange cycle in the 
Trobriand Islands. 

In this Australian community each individual 
stands in the centre of a great ceremonial 
exchange cycle, and acts as a kind of clearing 
house for a wide range of articles such as 
calico, axes, spearheads, amulets, knives, 
boomerangs, pipes and pounding-stones. These 
come to him as gifts along well-defined routes, 
and he is obliged to pass them on, away from 
the place of origin, under pain of magical 
penalties and social disapproval. 

The system is maintained by the network 
of kinship obligations which is all-pervasive in 
Australian societies ; and, in order to under- 
stand the complicated exchange of gifts and 
sharing of food and game, and presumably of 
other goods not specifically ritualized, “it is 
necessary to have not only a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of the kinship system and the 
obligations, unilateral and reciprocal, laid 
down by its terminology, but also to under- 
stand each of the special relationships which, 
in addition to those arising from kinship, may 
exist between members of the society”. Un- 
fortunately the author has not made a full 
study of the economic aspects of this kinship 
system. 

Anyone who has tried to collect economic 
information in a primitive community is well 
aware of the difficulty of obtaining quanti- 
tative data. In this monograph such data 
would have added greatly to its value. Some 
indication of the volume of this ceremonial 
exchange in relation to non-ceremonial ex- 
change and the production and needs of the 
family unit would have enabled the reader to 
assess its importance. As it is he has simply 
to take on trust that the system, besides 
distributing goods far and wide, also con- 
tributes to the solidarity of the society, as 
well as the assertion that Professor Lloyd 
Warner in A Black Civilization seriously under- 
estimated the impact of Indonesian Traders, 
who, for two centuries past, have bought cloth 
and iron into the exchange cycle, and thereby 
stimulated its range and importance to the 
society. 

H. S. Morris. 
Social Anthropology. J. S. Slotkin. Mac- 
millan Co., 1950. 36s. 
In the preface Dr. Slotkin describes his book 
as “. . . an attempt to provide a systematic 
introduction to social anthropology. ... It 
includes a systematic body of what I conceive 
to be fundamental theory concerning the 
nature and effects of human society and cul- 
ture. The technique used for demonstrating 
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the propositions given is to present compara- 
tive data selected from sources which not only 
illustrate the generalizations but, whenever 
possible, also give some insight into the pro- 
cesses involved.” Data from past and present 
civilizations are used as frequently for illustra- 
tive purposes as data from primitive societies. 
There are other departures from the usual 
textbook anthropology ; one finds the custom- 
ary chapters on culture, society, social control, 
types of economy and so on, but there is less 
kinship than usual, and we are presented with 
six chapters on “ world views’; the fourfold 
classification of the latter into ‘‘ naturalistic ’’, 
“supernaturalistic ”’, ‘‘ esthetic” and ‘‘mystical’”’ 
is perhaps the most interesting part of the book. 

Dr. Slotkin has read many books, and he 
seems to be fond of making quotations from 
them, for these comprise approximately three- 
quarters of the book. The reader sometimes 
becomes so much distracted by the quotations 
that he quite forgets the theoretical points 
which they are supposed to illustrate, and 
occasionally he feels that it should be possible 
to make a few simple statements without 
illustration or confirmation. The quotations 
are connected by definitions. One feels at 
times that making precise and rigorous defini- 
tions has become an end in itself and one 
wonders why these particular pigeonholes have 
been chosen rather than others. ‘ Adjust- 
ment of man to his environment ”’, “ satis- 
faction of motives” and ‘“ maintenance of 
equilibrium ” seem to be Dr. Slotkin’s under- 
lying ideas, but there is not much systematic 
discussion of these basic postulates: One 
would gather that the tenets of behaviourism 
and functionalism were accepted by all 
psychologists and social scientists. But per- 
haps discussion of fundamental theoretical 
systems is out of place in an introductory book. 

E. Bort. 


An Introduction to Personality Study. Ray- 
mond B. Cattell. Hutchinson’s University 
Library, 1950. 7s. 6d. 

Tue chief influences by which the author of 

this text-book appears to have been affected, 

are those of McDougall, Freud and factor 
analysis. In his presentation of his subject, 
in which Professor Cattell deals in turn with 
the genetic basis of motivation, the develop- 
ment of the normal and abnormal personality, 
and the description of personality in terms of 
different traits, the author does not so much 
integrate these different schools of thought as 
lay them carefully end to end. The presenta- 
tion is on the whole very clear; terms which 
are often confused are carefully distinguished, 
and a great deal of matter is compressed into 


a small space without overcrowding. From 
these qualities of exposition there must how- 
ever be subtracted faults in evaluation. Very 
little mention is made of any criticisms of 
these theories, whether on the ground that 
the evidence is inconclusive, the approach 
mistaken, or the results trivial; and when 
it is, the criticism is dismissed with abuse and 
not argument. On whatever side truth lies, 
such an attitude detracts from the author's 
continued stressing of the virtues of strict 
scientific method. 

There are some deficiencies in the production 
of the book. Misprints and omissions in the 
numerous diagrams and discrepancies between 
the diagrams and the text make some of them 
a hindrance rather than a help. Far too few 
references are given of studies reported in the 
text, but even those that are, are often of no 
use. This is because nearly all cross-references 
from one chapter to a list of books at the end 
of another are incorrect in the sense that some 
other book than the one apparently referred 
toisintended. And so the uninstructed reader 
of this very readable book is robbed of an 
important safeguard against the author’s 
tendency to over-simplification and too great 
optimism in reporting the results of research. 

W. H. N. Horopr. 


Social Insurance in Britain. Charles E. Clarke, 
F.I.A. Published for the Institute and 
Faculty of Actuaries, by the Cambridge 
University Press. 136 pp. 13s. 6d. 


Tuts book, as the title implies, is a text-book 
for students preparing for the examinations 
of the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty 
of Actuaries. The first four chapters of the 
book give an admirably concise history of the 
development of the social insurances in this 
country and of the basic principles under- 
lying them. There is also a series of useful 
appendices in which are set out the changes 
in contribution and benefit dating from the 
beginning of national insurance schemes in 
1912 down to the present day. The rest of 
the book is for the highly specialized student. 

The method of financing the social insurances 
becomes of national importance when, as under 
the National Insurance Act, the whole popu- 
lation is brought in as contributors and bene- 
ficiaries and when the weekly contribution 
payable represents a not inconsiderable deduc- 
tion from the wage of the lower paid worker. 
Mr. Clarke examines the two methods by 
which a social insurance scheme may be 
financed, the assessment system and the 
accumulation system. Under the first, in- 
goings and outgoings are adjusted so as to 
bring about a balance over a given space of 
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time—a year, for example. No attempt is 
made to build up a reserve fuhd. Under the 
second method contributions are calculated on 
an actuarial basis and a fund built up to meet 
accrued liabilities. Mr. Clarke points out that 
the British system contains elements of both 
these systems. 

Both systems would seem to present certain 
financial problems. The accounts relating to 
the National Insurance Fund and the Industrial 
Injuries Fund, published in May, show that in 
March 1949 the assets of the National Insur- 
ance (Reserve) Fund stood at one thousand 
million pounds and that, excluding this sum, 
receipts during the nine months covered by 
the accounts exceeded payments by consider- 
ably over ninety-five million pounds. Apart 
from any difficulties inherent in investment 
policy the figures suggest that contributors 
might, with some reason, ask for reduced 
contributions or higher benefits, a request 
which the government would certainly find 
embarrassing at this moment. 

On the other hand, the French system of 
financing the social security payments on the 
assessment system leads to problems of an- 
other kind. Some funds have been running 
large deficits which either have to be met by 
borrowing or payments have tocease. It must 
be disheartening to have built up a famille 
nombreuse in the expectation of receiving high 
family allowances and then find, as occasion- 
ally happens, that the fund is exhausted and 
that no allowances are forthcoming. 

GERTRUDE WILLOUGHBY 


London Trades Council, 1868-1950. Published 
by Lawrence and Wishart. gs. 6d. 

The Lighted Flame. Norman McKillop. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 12s. 6d. 


Boru of these histories were commissioned by 
trade union organizations to commemorate 
their long record of endeavour to raise the 
economic and social status of working men. 
The London Trades Council was founded in 
1860, and the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen twenty years later, in 
1880. These histories have been mainly com- 
piled from the official records of the two bodies. 
Trade Union records are a source of rich 
material for the social historian, but, with a 
few notable exceptions, they have been rather 
neglected since the Webbs produced their 
pioneer works. One can, therefore, whole- 
heartedly welcome the appearance of these 
two histories, and congratulate the sponsors 
on their wisdom in commissioning them. 
Official histories, however, even when they are as 
valuable as these two, often leave much to be 


said, and in that respect these two are not 
unusual. 

The part played by the London Trades 
Council in the activities of the trade union 
movement over the past ninety years has been 
important and controversial. Unfortunately 
this history is too short for a full analysis to 
be made of its role. Too often the narrative 
consists of little more than a mere statement 
of fact, leaving the impression in the reader’s 
mind that only the bones of the history are 
being revealed. 

Norman McKillop, the author of The Lighted 
Flame, with a lifetime’s experience of the 
footplate and membership of his Society, makes 
no attempt to hide his bias, confessing frankly 
that he is writing a partisan account of the 
fortunes of his union. The enthusiasm which 
he brought to his task pervades his book; 
unfortunately it has prevented him from giving 
a more detailed consideration of the probleras 
which arise out of the relationship which 
exists between the A.S.L.E. & F. and the other 
two unions which organize railway workers ; 
problems which since nationalization have 
become increasingly serious in their implica- 
tions for the rest of the nation as well as for 
railwaymen. 

The author, who is editor of a railway 
technical journal, is informative on the con- 
ditions of work on a locomotive, and gives a 
vivid picture of the thrills, discomfort and 
danger that have to be faced by a footplate 
crew each time they take an engine on the line. 
The outstanding features and idiosyncrasies of 
the different classes of locomotive that have 
hauled British trains during the past century 
are described affectionately. These details 
provide a clue to an understanding of the 
acute craft consciousness displayed by the 
Locomotive Engineers. The gradual improve- 
ment in wages and working conditions secured 
by the union for its members is traced over 
the years. An astounding point which emerges 
is how blind in the past railway managements 
were to the fact that better conditions for the 
railway workers would have cut down the 
appalling accident rate on the railways. They 
fought to the last ditch against any reduction 
in the hours of work, being prepared to force 
a driver to work up to thirty hours at a 
stretch without sleep or rest, rather than 
concede the workers’ demands. As late as 
Ig1r it took a national strike, and the inter- 
vention of the Cabinet, to make the Railway 
Companies even recognize the existence of the 
trade unions. This stubborn, negative attitude 
was more a product of bitter class antagonism 
and a determination not to yield a fraction 
of managerial status than a consequence 
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of dire economic circumstance. But one 
wishes that this book had given a little more 
attention to railway economics and organiza- 
tion so that the achievements of the Society 
could be more fairly judged. 

The author tells us little about the problems 
of structure and administration that the union 
must have faced during its life—which is a pity. 
Much space is devoted to providing biographies 
of the individuals who have occupied leading 
positions in the union, but they are invariably 
eulogistic. The inter-play of personalities and 
the conflict of policies, which are inevitable and 
shape the growth of all social institutions, 
receive no attention. The book does, however, 
give an authentic picture of the struggle of the 
Society, and the devoted sacrifice made by 
many of its officers, to improve the welfare 
of one section of the workers in an industry 
of major importance to all. 

B. C. RoBErts. 


Christianity and Social Order. William Temple, 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. S.C.M. 
Press. 6s. 


THE political behaviour of Christians has often 
been difficult to reconcile with the teaching of 
their religion. This conflict between practice 
and preaching may partly have its roots in 
the obstacles which encumber the road leading 
to an intelligent Christian social and political 
philoscphy. In his book the late Archbishop 
Temple sought to outline the principles of 
social action for the Christian individual as 
well as for the Christian Church, thus following 
in the wake of the well-known tradition of the 
Church’s social teaching. Taking his stand on 
the doctrine of original sin, Dr. Temple rejects 
utopianism and expresses his conviction that 
Christian teaching can merely indicate the ends 
which ought to give a general direction to the 
political activity of a Christian. All political 
life should be ordered with the dignity of man 
in view, which derives its reality from his 
relations with God. In the actual world the 
family and the nations are an expression of 
the natural order. A harmony of stable and 
economically secure family units must be the 
aim within the nation state, while the harmony 
of spiritually independent nations recognizing 
one another as a reciprocally supplementary 
part of a richly harmonious life must be that 
of the world as a whole. He enumerates three 
essential conditions: Freedom fully to realize 
one’s personality, social fellowship which is 
achieved in free associations of persons and 
services both by the individual to the com- 
munity and by all groups to mankind. He 
does not ignore, however, the fundamental 
difficulties rooted in man’s self-centredness, 
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which tend to frustrate a realization of these 

In the author’s view, Natural Law supplies 
a conception of the right relations between the 
various activities of men and the men engaged 
in them, since it is based on the great principles 
of law and justice and combines an ideal 
conception of society with a realistic appraisal 
of actuality. For if natural law is stripped 
of the garments in which it was clothed in 
medieval feudal society, it can fruitfully be 
applied to modern conditions. On the one 
hand, we then can distinguish what is more 
indispensable in the social pattern, such as 
man’s economic activity or security, but, on 
the other hand, we can judge how far these 
means of social organizations have helped the 
wider ends of human life. These ends in the 
context of a Christian social order are, for 
Dr. Temple, the fullest possible development 
of the individual personality in the widest and 
deepest possible fellowship. 

There are, however, many pitfalls in the way 
of a formulation of such a social philosophy 
based on Natural Law which seeks to provide 
a scale of values that is realistic and yet 
independent of any particular historical situ- 
ation. For it can only too easily be foiled by 
a futile utopianism which is impracticable or 
by a cynical realism which ends in a betrayal 
of all values. If the decline of the Christian 
Church as a leader of social thought and 
as an integrating force in Western civilization 
is to be checked and reversed, profound inter- 
pretations of Christian social principles in the 
modern setting and in the light of modern 
knowledge may well be an urgent task. The 
late Archbishop’s book does not claim such 
distinction: there is much everyday advice 
which does not enhance its value as a social 
treatise, and some of his views, such as his 
conception of the nation as an expression of 
the natural order, lend themselves to serious 
questioning. Nevertheless his book serves as 
a useful reminder that there is room for 
important contributions by Christian thinkers 
to social and political theory. 

H. S. Reiss. 


Treason. Nathaniel Weyl. The story of dis- 
loyalty and betrayal in American history. 
Public Affairs Press, 1950. $4.50. 

Tuts book is neither a contribution to history 

nor yet to sociology, but for all that it is 

useful and in parts very interesting. Mr. Weyl 
has a candid and honest mind. He has tried 
to tell the often extremely dull story of treason- 
able and seditious activities in America from 
1776 to the times of Hiss and Judith Coplon. 
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He has done this from secondary sources and 
the British reader is likely to find the account 
of the Whiskey Rebellion or of the Copper- 
heads rather dull. Moreover, Mr. Weyl has 
inherited some of the prejudices towards this 
country which one finds in the more Chauvin- 
istic American school history text-books. 

His real and very considerable merit appears 
in the last 200 pages of this book, where he 
deals with the experience of the last generation. 
Here, despite a certain facetiousness, he does 
attempt to deal honestly with the treason and 
sedition trials of alleged Fascists and Com- 
munists. He is intellectually bewildered but 
factually lucid in his account of the case of 
Ezra Pound and is at his best with Hiss and 
Coplon. He is less subjective on Hiss than is 
Alistair Cooke and infinitely more fair than 
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the red-baiting Lasky and Toledano. On the 
whole the facts of these cases are here and Mr, 
Weyl is worried by the employment of the 
underlying procedures for the future of the 
American democracy. 

He is undoubtedly right, a reader on this 
side of the Atlantic must think, in feeling 
that not merely are an irresponsible legislature; 
an irresponsible press and an irresponsible 
police as dangerous as any group of deluded 
civil servants, but that irresponsible lawyers 
following the forensic code of Howe and 
Hummel are barriers to both truth and justice. 
This is, in its last pages, an eminently fair- 
minded and disturbing work, of interest to all 
who are concerned with the sociology of 
politics. 

D. G. MacRag, 


Current Notes 


A national association, to be known as the British Sociological Association, 
was launched on February 3rd last by general agreement at a widely representative 
meeting held at the London School of Economics. 

Details of the Association’s aims and activities, conditions of membership, and 
the services it is hoped to offer, may be obtained on application to: 


The Hon. General-Secretary, 
British Sociological Association, 
c/o Skepper House, 
31, John Adam Street, 
London, W.C.z. 


The first conference of fellows and associates of the East African Institute of 
Social Research took place at Makerere College, Kampala, the headquarters of the 
Institute, from December 17th to December 23rd, 1950. 

Papers were read on “ Field methods and field situations’. There was a 
preliminary discussion on a scheme for the comparative study of African political 


systems in present-day East Africa. 


It is proposed to hold such conferences twice yearly. 


Made and Printed in Great Britain by Butler & Tanner Ltd., Frome and London 
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